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THE USE OF MOTOR TRUCKS 

There is perhaps no more noticeable phenomenon 
connected with the transportation phase of the war 
than the development of the motor truck as a trans- 
portation agency in competition with the railroads. 
From time to time we show in our columns in- 
stances of this fact, not merely as a matter of news 
in recording the history of transportation evolu- 
tion, but that we may be able to help, so far as 
we may, in getting to business men the message 
that there is a means that has perhaps escaped 
their attention and which is worthy of their study, 
whereby they may be able to surmount some of 
the transportation obstacles that have confronted 
them, especially in these turbulent times, by sub- 
stituting, to some extent, the motor truck for the 
rail carrier. In this week’s magazine, for instance, 
there happens to be an article on the plan of the 
Bureau of Markets to co-operate with operators of 
tural motor truck routes; one giving an example 
of intercity truck transportation between Syra- 
cuse and Fulton, .N. Y.; and one showing the use 
of motor trucks in hauling live stock from the 
country to the packing house. There was no spe- 
cial effort made to assemble these articles. They 
came to us in the ordinary course of preparing the 
issue, which emphasizes the fact we have been 
pointing out—that the use of the motor truck is 
fast developing. 

This growth and development is aided, not only 
by the fact that the railroads have been so con- 
gested as to make it impossible for them to haul 
all the freight offered, but by the resulting fact 
that because of this very inability to take care of 
all the business that might move by rail, the op- 
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position that the railroads might otherwise evince 
towards a competitive business is made impossible. 
Even if the railroads themselves, for the sake of 
the future, if not for the present, were inclined to 
oppose the development of motor truck transporta- 
tion, they would be prevented from so doing by 
the fact of government control and operation. In- 
deed, as we see it, it is the function and the duty 
of the Railroad Administration not only to refrain 
and to see that railroad men under its control re- 
frain from throwing obstacles in the way of this 
agency, but actually to encourage it as a means of 
relieving railroad congestion and assisting in the 
business of transporting freight. For the business 
of the Railroad Administration, we believe, is not 
only to administer the railroads to the best of its 
ability and get all out of them that can be got in 
the way of hauling freight and necessary pas- 
sengers, but to provide every possible additional 
means of carrying the freight that the railroads are 
unable to carry. The motor truck is one of these 
means. The waterways are another. To promote 
and develop their use as far as may be consistent 
with or necessary to the country’s legitimate com- 
merce—including the essential movement of troops, 
munitions, and supplies for war purposes—is in a 
very important sense the business of the Railroad 
Administration. 

We are not. saying these things with the idea 
that they may be_new to the Administration. We 
believe it understands them and certainly it is 
working, to some extent, along the lines we have 
indicated.. And yet in the rush with which things 
have had to be done and in the bustle that has pre- 
vailed in the doing of them, there perhaps has not 
been the scientific effort to do some of them as 
efficiently as may be possible. While, of course, 
various persons have been thinking along the line 
of the development of the motor truck as an adjunct 
to rail transportation and a partial substitute for 
it, and while the truck manufacturers themselves 
have urged the sale of their product by this argu- 
ment, so far as we know there has been no earnest, 
scientific, reliable study of the situation made by 
any recognized authority to the end that persons 
who are thinking or may be led to think of the 
motor truck as an agency that might be used to 
advantage in their particular business or in doing 
business to the advantage of a community in which 
they are interested, may have before them facts 
and figures showing what kinds of business may 
use trucks to advantage; for what distances they 
may be efficiently and economically used; and the 
cost, as compared with rail transportation, for cer- 
tain kinds of traffic over definite distances. Per- 
haps someone is at work on such a thing. Some- 
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thing of the sort may even have been prepared, 
though, if so, we have not seen it. If nothing of 
the sort has been done there is room for someone 
to do a great service. If it has been done those 
behind it and interested in it should give it greater 
circulation. The possibilities of the motor truck 
should be forced on the attention of the shipping 
public and the government should aid in the cam- 
paign. 


RAILROADS AND THE DRAFT 

Railroad employes—such of them as are in cer- 
tain specified departments and desire to evade 
military service—are in a peculiarly favorable posi- 
tion, for they have not only the argument for de- 
ferred classification that can be made by any man 
in any so-called essential employment, but they 
are positively instructed by no less a person than 
W. G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads, that 
it is their duty. to apply for such deferred classi- 
fication, and Mr. McAdoo has also instructed offi- 
cials of railroads under federal control to do every- 
thing necessary to see that they get it. It is true 
that Mr. McAdoo is not authorized to decide what 
is essential and what is not, or who shall be taken 
for military service and who shall not, but he is 
an exceedingly important part of the present ad- 
ministration, not only as Director-General of the 
Railroads, but as Secretary of the Treasury, and 
his opinions and desires are likely to carry a long 
way, especially when he announces them so force- 
fully. 

Mr. McAdoo, without doubt, represents the sit- 
uation correctly when he says there is no surplus 
supply of labor from which new railroad employes 
may be drawn to replace men taken into military 
service and that transportation is an indispensable 
war service. And yet it may be that he makes the 
application of what he says too broad. The new 
draft includes men up to the age of forty-six. It 
is certainly probable that among the older of these 
newly registered men there are many who, other- 
wise eligible, would hardly be chosen for military 
service, because of physical shortcomings, but who 
yet might admirably fill railroad jobs now held by 
younger and more vigorous men whom Mr. Mc- 
Adoo would have exempted from service. Whether 
there is to be such an industrial reorganization as 
would permit such an assigning of men remains to 
be seen. Without it there would seem to be little 
advantage in registering men: up to the age of 
forty-six, but with it the release of many younger 
men now undoubtedly engaged in essential occu- 
pations would be possible. The same principle ap- 
plies here as in the army itself, where thousands 
of desk positions, to fill which no military qualifi- 
cations are necessary, are held by young men who 
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might well be in the trenches, Their work is essen- 
tial, of course, and someone must do it, but the 
older men can do it just as well and in many cases 
better. There is at least enough in this idea, it 
seems to us, to make it inadvisable to exempt men 
wholesale without regard to age or any other con- 
sideration of fitness solely because they work for 
the railroads, at least until some more definite pol- 
icy has been adopted—or, rather, until it has been 
decided not to adopt any more definite policy—in 
the matter of organization of industries to meet 
war needs. 

The position of the Director-General in this mat- 
ter will affect the individual railroad employe fav- 
orably or unfavorably according to his desires. ‘If 
he wishes to evade military service, even though 
he be physically fit and without dependents, he 
need not worry. He is instructed by those who 
employ him—his employer being a representative 
of the government itself—to apply for exemption. 
If he does not do it those above him will do it for 
him. If the Director-General has his way such a 
man could not possibly be drawn into the army. 
But what of the man who wants to fight—who feels 
that it is duty to do so? Neither can he by any 
possibility get into the army if this plan prevails. 
Is it right thus to curb him? 

It is a big question and we are not attempting 
to decide it. It is too big to be decided from the 
mere railroad point of view. If that point of view 
is correct, then it applies not to the railroad busi- 
ness alone, but to some other businesses as well. 
If men in any line of work are to be protected from 
the draft or restrained from exercising their desire 
to fight, as the case may be, because of the nature 
of their employment, then there ought to be a care- 
ful and scientific classification of essential employ- 
ments and to them all, as well as to the railroads, 
ought to be applied a definite principle, so that un- 
der certain conditions the men engaged in them 
cannot go into the army whether they desire to 
do so or not, and under other conditions they may 
do so. It ought not to be left to the man himself. 
In that respect we agree entirely with the Director- 
General. The only question is as to whether it is 
wise to apply such a principle to the railroads and 
not to other essential lines of essential business. 
Probably he would reply to that that he “should 
worry” about other businesses—his job is to run 
the railroads and he is trying to do it the best he 
knows how. ~ But even though it be admitted that 
he is under no obligation to campaign for the ap- 
plication of some general rule, there is such an ob- 
ligation on somebody. If it is not realized we are 
likely to have an unequal working of the exemption 
provision. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


a 

Disappearance of Competition as a 

Stimulus.—One of the things against 

which Director-General McAdoo will 

have to guard this winter, it is be- 

lieved, will be “that tired feeling” 

among the trainmen and minor oper- 

ating officials. Disappearance of com- 

petition will make it unnecessary for 

such traffic officials as are still on the 

pay roll to watch tonnage figures to 

see whether the “despised competitor” 

is obtaining more than his share of 

traffic. Any indication in the old days 

that the competitor was obtaining 

more traffic than his condition warranted was sure to 

start something among the higher officials. The inquiries 

they initiated kept every man on his toes. Embargoes 

were not placed while the transportation officials could 

breathe. Now there is only one set of traffic officials to 

oversee the whole unified system of transportation. If 

there is any comparison among rival lines the fact is not 

known. It is considered just possible that under condi- 

tions now existing some operating officials will clap on 

embaroges, which, in competitive days, would not have 

been tolerated by the higher officials. It is possible that 

the Railroad Administration will devise some check on 

the operating employes and officials. Chairman Hurley, 

of the Shipping Board, and Charles M. Schwab, of the 

Emergency Fleet Corporation, have persuaded the riveters 

to enter into competition with each other to see which 

shipyard can do the most. Possibly Director-General Mc- 

Adoo and Director Gray can think of some scheme for 

getting the trainmen into competition to determine which 

particular road can haul the most revenue freight per 

horsepower of engine. The fact that more tonnage is 

being hauled than was hauled a year ago does not prove 

that the railroads are being operated at the maximum 

of efficiency now that they are being used as a unit. Many 

men who know something about the old-time waste of 

car-miles forced on tHe railroads by the anti-trust and 

anti-pooling laws have an idea that the number of revenue 

ton-miles under unified operation should be greater than 
it is. Of course, there is no way to prove that. 


“Unified Operation’ Taken Literally—Shippers are in- 
clined to take the talk about a unified transportation 
system to mean exactly what the words import—namely, 
that there is only one system throughout the country, and 
that every place on the railroad is entitled to the benefit 
of its location, the location being measured by the num- 
ber of miles it is from some other point. Sioux City was 
one of the first to bring forward that point and insist 
on grain rates and regulations that would enable it to 
utilize its elevators. Now comes the Lake Charles (La.) 
Chamber of Commerce, through A. Pace, its traffic man- 
ager, to suggest that the maintenance of mileage scales, 
with arbitraries added for two and three line hauls, are 
archaic, because: there is only one railroad and the prop- 
erties of the different companies are all parts of one 
System, so there can be no such thing as a two or three 
line haul. That organization has suggested to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States that it take up the 
Subject with a view to having that relic of competitive 
control wiped out. Lake Charles also suggests that it is 
ridiculous for two-line rates in Louisiana to be made a 
combination of locals, ten per cent off, while in Texas a 
lower scale prevails for like distances. Lake Charles is 
interested in rice milling. It is in competition with mills 
at New Orleans and mills in Texas. One of the peculiari- 
ties it points out is that for a two-line haul of 45 miles 
in Louisiana to Lake Charles mills, the rate is 13.5 cents, 
while in Texas, for a like distance, it is only 7.5 cents. 
Lake Charles wants to know what is the answer to the 
cont:nuance of such a state of rates. 


The Compensation Contract.—Acceptance of the contract 
for compensation by the Chicago & Northwestern is ex- 
pected to be followed by other prosperous roads. The 
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rent tendered to them is big enough to enable them. to 
pay their dividends and accumulate a big surplus—if the 
Director-General does not spend too much of it for “de- 
ferred maintenance,” extensions and improvements such 
as the corporate officers of the roads might not have 
spent if they had been left in control of their properties. 
It is a certainty that Mr. McAdoo cannot make large ex- 
tensions—in miles—as long as the war demand for steel 
keeps up. He can spend a lot of money, of course, be- 
cause labor and materials are high. The demand for steel 
will continue until there is a cessation of hostilities, even 
after the allied forces have deprived the Germans of their 
command of the iron ore and coal mines in northern 
France and southwestern Germany. The retreating Ger- 
man armies, naturally, are expected to destroy the mines 
and the railroads needed to operate them so that it will 
be months before pressure on American mines and mills 
can be relieved by the mines and mills the Germans are 
now using. After the cessation of hostilities, for the 
twenty-one months during which the government will have 
control of the railroads, the question as to how much 
money should be spent on the extension of railroads, it 
is believed, will cause more debate than during the con- 
tinuance of the fighting. Then, also, will come the ques- 
tion of maintenance work deferred from the time it should 
have been done, but was not because of the martial de- 
mands for steel, until the opportunity to do it presented 
itself. 


Work for the Commission.—There will be no lack of 
work for the Commission when it resumes its formal con- 
ferences next month. Every individual, firm, corporation 
or association that had a complaint pending before the 
Commission when the railroads were taken over appears 
to have filed a petition asking permission to make the 
Director-General an additional party defendant,.as re- 
quired by the rules of the Commission of those who wish 
to continue their complaints notwithstanding the change 
in operating powers. Every day permission to make Mr. 
McAdoo a defendant is granted to half dozen or more 
complainants. The number of new complaints is not 
great. In September, on a rough guess, it has not aver- 
aged more than one and a half or two new ones per day. 
Informally many matters of alleged unreasonableness have 
been brought to the Commission. It is hard to say how 
many of them will eventuate in formal complaints be- 
cause, thus far, the Railroad Administration has given no 
indication as to what its policy will be in the matter of 
reparation on rates ordered in by General Order No. 28 
and ordered out by supplements thereto. Before the gov- 
ernment became the operating concern, a railroad that 
put up rates one day and brought them down a few days 
later usually informed shippers that, if the Commission 
would allow it, it would make reparation to those who 
paid the high rates. The Commission would not always 
allow reparation, as many shippers have found, even when 
those to whom they paid the high rates confessed judg- 
ment, so to speak, and asked permission to return the 
money. One thing certain is that shippers are not back- 
ward in setting forth that they think the rates prescribed 
by the Director-General are unreasonable. They may not 
be able to convince the Commission or the Railroad Ad- 
ministration that they are, but they think the chances 
are good enough to warrant the effort. 


John M. Jones.—It is human nature, after a man is 
dead, to say things about him that would have been 
pleasing to him while on earth. One of the observations 
about the late John M. Jones is that nearly every time 
the Commission disregarded a memorandum written by 
him about a rate adjustment it precipitated itself into 
trouble. He created so many of the adjustments that he 
had a knowledge about them that could not be obtained 
by any other man, except as the result of most exhaustive 
study. The commissioners, in other days, did not always 
have time to make such studies. Some of them occasion- 
ally thought Jones was unduly regardful of things as 
they were and decided to disregard what he recommended. 
They are the ones who are said to have put themselves 
and their colleagues in situations from which withdrawal 
was more or less painful. Yet those who know such un- 
written bits of history about Jones say he was the last 
man to make any I-told-you-so references. 

A. E. H. 
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CLASSIFICATION HEARINGS 


(By a Staff Correspondent) 


Atlanta, Ga.—Shippers entering appearances at the con- 
solidated classification hearing at New Orleans, Septem- 
ber 13, included the following: L. M. Nicolson, general 
manager, Carl Giessow, assistant general manager, and 
Edgar Moulton, assistant general manager, New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau; A. Pace, representing the Rice Mill- 
ers’ Association, Lake Charles, La.; W. D. Webster, the 
Thomas Grate Bar Company, Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Kin- 
sella, the Graham Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo.; W. W. 
Ingalls, Jr., traffic manager, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New 
Orleans; W. H. Powell, traffic manager, Mente & Co., New 
Orleans; Barton Benedict, the Dunbar Molasses and Syrup 
Company, New Orleans; W. A. Schumacher, Fruit Dispatch 
Company, New York and others; W. M. Barrow, W. B. 
Lewis and E. H. Bostick, the Continental Gin Company, 
Birmingham, Al&.; F. M. Sheppard, president, Frank Rob- 
erson, assistant secretary, M. C. Moore, rate expert, and 
T. C. Russell, rate clerk, the Mississippi Railroad Com- 
mission; and W. L. Chandler, traffic manager, the Dodge 
Manufacturing Company, Mishawaka, Ind. 

W. M. Barrow, representing the Coninental Gin Com- 
pany, desired to know as to the changes in ratings in 
western territory, and Mr. Fyfe told him they were made 
by the western member of the committee. 

In response to an inquiry from Mr. Pace it was repeated 
that no question was involved in this case with respect 
to unifying the ratings, and no testimony in that respect, 
where no change had been made, would be heard. 

R. J. Kinsella, of the Graham Paper Company of St. 
Louis, the first witness, was opposed to rule ten as afford- 
ing an opportunity for the forwarding agents at the ex- 
pense of the legitimate manufacturer and wholesaler. He 
was afraid also that under rule ten wrapping paper would 
be used as ballast and sold at or below cost, and that 
woodenware would be used to make up mixed carloads 
with paper. 

It was developed by Mr. Collyer that his company has 
one mixture from St. Louis to Missouri points under the 
statute; another to trans-Missouri territory; another to 
Denver; still another to Salt Lake City, and another to 
Pacific coast points. Mr. Kinsella said if the commodity 
tariffs were to be, under the circumstances, eliminated, he 
would want a rule permitting mixtures of kindred ar- 
ticles. He was the only objector to the proposed rule. 

W. D. Webster, secretary-treasurer of the Thomas Grate 
Bar Company, Birmingham, who is interested in item 
one, page 79, just in so far as southern territory is con- 
cerned, objected to having heavy grate bars put on the 
same basis as the small grate bars used in stoves and 
furnaces. He wanted to get away from the rating ap- 
plied to these small grate bars, and he asked that the 
present Southern rating be retained, the distincton being 
grate bars used in steam boilers and those not so used. 
He would be willing to have the wording changed from 
“weighing each 75 pounds or over loose L.C.L.” to per- 
haps 90 or even 100 pounds. 

He said the present rating was given by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and he cited numerous instances 
in which the proposed ratings on iron articles were differ- 
ent in Southern territory from what they were in others, 
thus indicating lack of uniformity. 


Mr. Steadwell stated that the proposed rating was in 
harmony with the Southern committee’s other ratings on 
iron and steel articles that are similar, and that the whole 
matter would be gone into at length at the Atlanta hear- 
ing. 

W. H. Powell, traffic manager, Mente & Co., New Or- 
leans, said h@ was opposed to the increased ratings in 
Southern territory of from fifth to second L. C. L. and 
from fifth to fourth C. L. on burlap bags, cotton lined, as 
well as on burlap bags, not lined; that in 1916 the rates 
were advanced from 37 cents to 57% cents, to which the 
revenue tax must, of course, now be added, and under 
the proposed change the rates would be 70 cents C. L. 
and 81 cents L. C. L. plus the tax, the figures all being to 
Atlanta, using that point as a basis. He said the pro- 
posed advance would mean the closing down of the manu- 
facturing plant. Its shipments last year amounted to 
about 4,500 cars. It has been shipping to Louisville at 
16 cents. Adding the 25 per cent increase would make 20 
cents, and adding the import rate, which had been 
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blanketed, and then this proposed increase, would cause 
it to lose all its Louisville business. 

He said that the concern could now get all of the bur- 
lap it could sell, and he knew of no time when the sugar 
people could not have obtained all the burlap they wanted 
if they had been willing to pay the price. 

He also objected to the proposed increase on page 74, 
item 14, the question at issue being the rating on old bags 
as distinguished from new, and he called attention to 
the fact that an increased L. C. L. rating was proposed 
on old burlap bags, while the old rating was provided for 
old cotton bags. In so far as he was concerned it would 
be satisfied to have the L. C. L. rating on old cotton 
bags raised to third class. 

Mr. Steadwell said the committee did not feel it con- 
sistent to maintain the same rating on the bags as on 
the material from which they were made, and Mr. Powell 
said that under normal conditions it only cost $1.51 per 
thousand to make the bags, perhaps 30 per cent being 
printed, which would add about $2.50 per thousand to 
the cost by the latter operation. 

W. A. Schumacher, general traffic manager of the Fruit 
Dispatch Company, and representing the Atlantic Fruit 
Company and the National League of Commission Mer- 
chants, objected to the elimination of the less carload 
rating in Official Territory on bananas, loose, and he 
would like to have the classification provide for the ship- 
ment of lots of 25 bunches or more—say running from 
1,500 to 2,000 pounds—without requiring them to be 
packed. 

He objected to the increase in the carload minimum of 
from eighteen to twenty thousand in Official Territory, as 
many of the cars, he said, are too short to load more than 
eighteen thousand pounds, the ideal condition being one 
which permits all bunches to be stood on end, piling 
bunches on top being attended with more damage and 
quicker ripening. He said that many of the short cars 
were given them in the east for use in loading bananas, 
the Equipment Register showing that the Pennsylvania 
had 1,010, the B. & O. 133, the P. & R. 472, the N. Y. C. 
3,540, and the L. S. & M. S. 374 cars shorter than 33 feet. 

He objected also to the proposed change in the carload 
description which reads in packages or in bulk, as the 
term in packages or in bulk is not, he thought, a proper 
decription, bananas not being a bulk freight, and re- 
strictive legislation applies in New York to bulk carload 
handling. 

Objection also was raised to the advances proposed in 
Southern territory as tending to lessen the supply of an 
important food product into the production of which no 
American labor went, the extent of this business being 
indicated by the fact that 27,591 cars were imported through 
the three Southern ports of New Orleans, Mobile and 
Galveston in one year. 

He filed an exhibit which indicated that under the pro- 
posed ratings the L. C. L. rates would be higher than the 
express rates. 

For the year ending September 30, 1917, 20,803 cars 
were handled through the Atlantic ports and no change 
was asked in the South due to the fact that none of the 
short cars was given them there, and that, therefore, 
they can in the South load the minimum without danger. 

He thought a minimum carload rate all over the country 
would be satisfactory if cars of a uniform ‘size were fur- 
nished and they were of the larger type, but he objected 
to a uniform minimum for cars not uniform. 


Mr. Collyer said there would be no objection to the 
change in the wording of the item eliminating the word 
“bulk” and making it read “bunches.” 

Mr. Steadwell, for the Southern Committee, said that 
the second-class rating in the South was too low, due to 
the highly perishable character of the commodity, being 
much more liable to damage than lemons, oranges, etc, 
with which bananas are now rated, and more nearly akil 
to berries, tomatoes, grapes, etc., with which it is pro 
posed to rate bananas. 

He objected to the proposed increase in the rating 02 
cocoanuts, both carload and less carload, the rating hav 
ing been raised from sixth to fourth class in carloads, 
and from fourth to second L. C. L., saying that the 2% 
per cent advance was enough without this one beiné 
added. 

He also objected to the elimination of the rule provid 

(Continued on page 581) 
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CEDAR POSTS AND POLES 


In a report on No. 8572, W. T. Bruer & Son vs. N., C. 
& St. L. et al., opinion No. 5364, 51 I. C. C., 25-7, the 
Commission condemned as unreasonable rates on cedar 
posts and poles from Silver Springs, Tenn., to Wilsonville, 
Palisade and Hendley, Neb., because in excess of 42.05 
cents to Wilsonville, 45 cents to Palisade, and 42 cents 
to Hendley. The rates were condemned and reparation 
awarded becauge they were in excess of the aggregate 
of the intermediates and were unprotected by any fourth 
section order. 


RATE ON OAK HEADING 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 9815, 
Little Rock Freight Bureau vs. Missouri Pacific et al., 
opinion No. 5363, 51 I. C. C., 23-4, the Commission holding 
that rates on oak heading from Indianapolis, Ind., to 
Batesville, Ark., had not been shown to be unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. The contention that rates were 
unreasonable rested on the fact that a rate of 22.5 cents 
from Batesville to Indianapolis was in effect while a rate 
of 28.5 cents was charged in the opposite direction. Such 
a showing is not sufficient to warrant condemnation. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9392, Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, opinion No. 
5366, 51 I. C. C., 31-3, holding that rates on lumber from 
Elk River, Ida., to destinations in Illinois, had not been 
shown to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or 
unduly prejudicial. It was shown, however, that a ship- 
ment from Elk -River to Bonfield, Ill., had been over- 
charged and reparation was awarded. In fourth section 
order No. 7338, application No. 1875, by Hosmer, the 
Commission denied authority to maintain rates on pine 
lumber “from Elk River, Ida., to Seneca, IIl., lower than 
to Bonfield, and from and to intermediate ‘points. The 
complainant sought primarily a rate of 52 cents to all 
points in Illinois, but the Commission adhered to its find- 
ing in Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 46 I. C. 
C., 650, in which Spokane tried to have the lumber rates 
to Illinois reduced. 


FERRY CAR SERVICE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9425, United Shoe 
Machinery Co. vs. Boston & Maine’R. R. Co. et al:, Opinion 
No. 5365, 51 I. C. .C. 28-30, holding that charges for ferry 
car service from Beverly, Mass, on interstate shipments 
of shoe machinery and parts, back-hauled after transfer 
through the originating station, had net been shown to 
have been unreasonable or otherwise in violation of the 
Act. Prior to 1913 it was the company’s practice to send 
ferry cars loaded at its factory direct to the Beverly sta- 
tion. Between September 20, 1913, and February 12, 1915, 
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in accordance with instructions of the railroad agent at 
Beverly, these cars were sent to Salem, where their con- 


tents were sorted and forwarded to destination. Most of 
the cars sent to Salem contained shipments destined to 
points which necessitated their transportation back 
through Beverly. No ferry car charge was demanded 
on these cars prior to February, 1915. At that time the 
railroad rendered bills for undercharges, the payment of 
which has been declined pending the decision in this 
case. After February, 1915, the Shoe Machinery Company 
paid the ferry car charges on cars requiring a back-haul 
through Beverly. On behalf of the Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany it was contended that the .cars were sent to Salem 
at the request of the railroad agent; that the tariff pro- 
visions were uncertain and ambiguous in that they failed 
to designate the transfer stations. The Commission said 
that the complainant should have known that the carding 
to Salem of cars containing shipments destined ultimately 
to points north or east of Beverly made necessary a 
back-haul and that charges would have to be assessed. 
Shippers and carriers are charged with knowledge of the 
provisions of tariffs. Therefore, the machinery company, 
having carded the cars to Salem, will have to pay the 
charges. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LOGGING CARS 


CASE NO. 9569 (51 I. C. C., 78-89) 


DIAMOND LUMBER COMPANY VS. CHICAGO, MIL- 
WAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Submitted June 14, 1918. Opinion No. 5369. 


1, The complainant’s allegations of unreasonableness and undue 
preference in the distribution of defendant’s logging cars 
on its Superior division during times of car shortage held 
not to be sustained. 

2. The situation as to coal cars differentiated and conclusion 
reached that the distribution of these logging cars by fixed 
rules would be impracticable, and that the discretion of the 
chief train dispatcher or other employe of the defendant 
must finally govern upon the facts of this case. 

3. The record affords no lawful basis for requiring defendant 
to equip flat cars engaged in the logging traffic on its Su- 
perior division with bunks and chains, or with patented 
stakes for securing the load. 

4. Complaint dismissed. 


Division 3, Commissioners Harlan, Hall and Anderson. 


The following is substantially the report proposed by 
the examiner: 

The complaint here is of an alleged shortage of cars 
for the transportation of logs from the complainant’s 
timber tract at Camp Tolfree, Mich., to, its sawmill at 
Green Bay, Wis., and the prayer is for an order requiring 
it to be furnished with its alleged minimum requirements 
of from 12 to 15 cars a day.. 

Camp Tolfree is situated on the Superior division of the 
defendant, in northwestern Michigan, 13.2 miles south- 
west of Ontonagon, Mich., which is on the south shore 
,of Lake Superior. The defendant operates by lease over 
the line of the Ontonagon Railroad, a logging road, for 
the 6.8 miles from Ontonagon to Green Bay, thence over its 
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own rails, constructed under contract with the complain- 
ant, to Camp Tolfree. The complainant operates a log- 
ging road from Camp Tolfree to. the immediate scene of 
fits logging operations in the woods, a distance of about 
14% miles. It owns two engines and cars are furnished 
by the defendant. The distance from Camp Tolfree to 
Green Bay is 225 miles, over the continuous line of the 
defendant, upon which the complainant is wholly depend- 
ent for this transportation. 

As incidental to the main complaint of alleged car 
shortage for its own shipments, the complainant alleges 
that the supply of logging cars for all shippers on the 
defendant’s Superior division is inadequate; that this di- 
vision is being discriminated against in its car supply; 
that cars are inadequately distributed in times of car 
shortage; and that the situation is aggravated in times 
of shortage by delays and tying up of equipment in tran- 
sit incident to operating deficiencies of the defendant. 
The average time elapsing from the completion of loading 
at Camp Tolfree to the placing of the car at the com- 
plainant’s Green Bay mill for unloading is said by the 
complainant to have been 4.54 days in 1913, 4.15 days 
in 1914, 4.29 days in 1915, and 4.54 days in 1916, an av- 
erage of 4.38 days for the four years. 

It is also alleged that as a result of this failure to 
receive needed cars the complainant has at different 
times been required to shut down its mill at Green Bay, 
at a loss of profits and at the expense of upkeep of fires 
and maintenance of help, which are nevertheless required. 
The complainant states that its mill was shut down, 
mainly for lack of cars, for 20 days in 1911, 30 in 1912, 
35 in 1913, 25 in 1914, 25 in 1915, 39 in 1916, and 25 dur- 
ing the first four months of 1917. 

An undue preference of the Spies-Thompson Lumber 
Company in the furnishing of cars during the first 12 
days of February, 1917, is alleged. The Spies-Thompson 
Company is a competitor of the complainant, and ships 
its_logs from a point on the Superior division about 3 
miles from Camp Tolfree to its mill at Menominee, Mich., 
on the line of the defendant. Complainant testified that 
its daily sawing capacity is from 75,000 to 110,000 feet. 
The Spies-Thompson Company has a daily capacity of 
from 75,000 to 78,000, apparently lumber measure, and on 
soft wood it will go as high as 90,000 feet. 

The complainant has. experienced its alleged shortage 
of equipment intermittently over most of the nine-year 
period of its shipment from Camp Tolfree, but the situa- 
tion has become more acute during the years 1916 and 
1917, especially during the latter. The trouble comes 
principally during the winter months, when logging opera- 
tions are most active and transportation conditions hard- 
est in this region of cold weather and heavy snows. 


The position of the complainant is that it operates its 
mill and lumber camps the year round, at a fairly even 
demand for cars, and that the defendant should be re- 
quired to procure sufficient additional equipment to sat- 
isfy at all times the reasonable demands from complain- 
ant. and the 40 or more other shippers of logs on this 
division, and more equitably to distribute the cars in 
times of shortage. 


There are 18 or 20 shippers on this division who, like 
the complainant, saw their own logs, and whose demands 
for log equipment are fairly constant the year round. 
The others are mainly jobbers who ship to manufacturers 
of lumber, including the complainant, and whose demands 
for cars are intermittent and for short periods, principally 
during the winter months, when the general demand for 
cars is heaviest. 

The complainant suggests that it is unfair to accord 
these jobbers during their short period of shipment, usu- 
ally during the most trying season, an equality in car 
assignment with the shippers who saw their own logs, 
whose requirements are constant and whose continuous 
expense of investment and upkeep is heavy, and that the 
annual requirements of both classes of shippers should 
be taken into account. 

There is a further contention that the complainant has 
been discriminated against in the furnishing of cars to 
jobbers for shipment of logs to its mill. ‘ 

The defendant denies that it lacks sufficient cars to 
meet the average demands of shippers on this division, 
and states that its lack of adequate equipment during 
certain winter periods is offset by its surplus of cars 
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during the summer months, which must stand idle or be 
removed temporarily to other parts of its ‘system. 

“The defendant denies that we have jurisdiction cover 
the complaint in so far as it relates to the physical op- 
eration of trains and the sufficiency of car supply. 

The defendant further charges a lack of co-operaiion 
on the part of the complainant in the shipping by the 
latter during the winter months when the car situation 
is most serious, of hemlock logs, which are peeled for 
their bark, and which, the defendant contends, are not 
needed for peeling until the spring. 

At the present time there is no established rule for 
the distribution of these cars, which is left to the judg. 
ment of the chief train dispatcher of the division at 
Channing, Mich., between Camp Tolfree and Green Bay, 
based upon reports of agents and conductors as to ship- 
pers’ requirements. 

The cars used in this service are the ordinary flat cars 
equipped with “bunks and chains,” or with stakes and 
wire, for holding on the load. The-bunk and chain ar. 
rangement consists of steel rails or wooden timbers placed 
permanently crosswise of the floor of the car and pro- 
jecting about a foot over each side, to the ends of which 
are attached chains for lapping over and binding on the 
first tier or two of longitudinally placed logs, so that 
other tiers can similarly be placed on top without spread- 
ing of the first tiers and shifting of the load. 

The defendant has only a limited number of cars 
equipped with bunks and chains, and the number becomes 
smaller every year as the cars become unfit for service. 
None of its cars has been so equipped since 1911, when 
the federal safety appliance act required the use of hand 
brakes on all cars, Most of its cars in this service are 
only 33 or 34 feet in length, which will not permit of 
the necessary space between the end of the load and the 
brake wheel when the cars are loaded with two end-to-end 
placements of the usual 16-foot logs. 

The equipping of cars with bunks and chains practically 
confines them to the logging traffic. The appliances can 
be removed, but at a cost in labor and inconvenience 
warranted only by a lengthy withdrawal of the cars from 
the logging service. The defendant intimates, but does 
not definitely state, that the cost of equipping the ordi- 
nary flat car with bunks and chains would be about $35. 
The complainant testifies that the cost of staking and 
wiring a car would be about $4.50, and that the process 
would have to be repeated with each shipment. 

The complainant has always refused, and now refuses, 
to accept cars not equipped with bunks and chains, citing 
in justification a clause of the contract under which the 
defendant’s extension from Green Bay to Camp Tolfree was 


‘ built, which provides that the defendant will furnish “all 


necessary cars equipped with suitable fastenings, as are 
generally used for logging purposes.” 

All other shippers of logs on this division will accept 
a reasonable proportion of cars not so equipped, and buy 
their own stakes and wire. The Spies-Thompson Company, 
the alleged recipient of preferential treatment during the 
first 12 days of February, 1917, has recently expended 


about a thousand dollars for chains, to take the place of . 


wire, which it ships back to Camp Tolfree from Menoni- 
nee after every shipment, at the preyailing rate of freight. 
In addition it pays 5 or 6 cents apiece for stakes. 

Referring to the alleged preference of the Spies-Thomp- 
son Company during the first 12 days of February, 1917, 
an exhibit taken from the records of the defendant and 
introduced in evidence by complainant shows that 70 cars 
were assigned to that company and 45 to the complainant 
during that period, instead of the 60 and 37, respectively, 
alleged in the petition. The figures given by the defend- 
ant for the entire months of February, March and April, 
1917, were as follows: 


Spies- Com- 

Thomp- plain- 
oi son Co. ant. 
OLE TD OE OEE 191 156 
Eg GR Re a aa eat he a Rica einige @aeeae 217 166 
ME ia Sach vivo eb erenngt eaeausennexeutvars 183 226 
TOMMEOL: Sc.scidetinad mernaeneotaemencdamoanedtwee 591 548 


These figures approximately correspond to the 585 for 
the Spies-Thompson Company and the 549 for the com 
plainant for that period, as testified to by their respective 
representatives at the hearing. This testimony further 
shows that in January, 1917, 251 cars were assigned to 
the Spies-Thompson Company and 211 cars to the com 
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plainant, and that in May the Spies-Thompson Company 
received 177 cars, the number received by the complainant 
during that month not being stated. 

The record indicates that the preponderance in the num- 
ber of cars furnished fluctuates between these two ship- 
pers from day to day, thereby making impracticable a 
forceful comparison for a limited period of time. For 
example, there would seem to be no more reason for 
selecting for comparative purposes the first 12 days- of 
February than there would be for selecting the month 
of April, when the advantage was with the complainant; 
and the comparison is of dissimilar things, even over a 
more extended period, in view of the refusal of the com- 
plainant and the willingness of the Spies-Thompson Com- 
pany to accept cars not equipped with bunks and chains. 

It appears from the testimony of its president that the 
Spies-Thompson Company felt during the winter of 1916-17 
that it was being discriminated against in favor of other 
shippers, the same as the complainant felt that it was 
being discriminated against in favor of the Spies-Thomp- 
son Company, and the record as a whole indicates that 
the complaint of car shortage was quite general during 
that period. 

The charge of discrimination in the furnishing of cars 
to jobbers for shipment to the complainant is based in 
part upon a letter written to the complainant by a jobber 
at Plato, Mich., in April, 1917, stating that the jobber had 
been advised by the defendant “that we are not to load 
any more logs for the Diamond Lumber Company, as they 
would not haul them, stating that you were blocked with 
loads.” From other correspondence of record it seems 
fairly to appear that this action was taken under a mis- 
apprehension on the part of the defendant as to the state 
of congestion at that time at the complainant’s receiving 
yard at Green Bay. 


Upon the whole we conclude that the charge of undue’ 


prejudice to the complainant, either in favor of the Spies- 
Thompson Company or in the furnishing of cars to job- 
bers for shipment to the complainant, has not been sus- 
tained. We shall therefore approach the question of the 
adequacy of the defendant’s supply of cars on its Superior 
division, and the basis of their distribution, as one affect- 
ing alike all shippers, with no undue preferenee estab- 
lished as to any one of them. 

Estimates given by the defendant, based upon car checks 
on different dates, of the number of cars on this division, 
both specially equipped and plain, are as follows: 

B. 
Oct. 27, oa 
Dec. 10, 
Jan. 25, 


Mar. 29, 
June 10, 


April-May, 1917 


A. Equipped with bunks and chains. 

B. Equipped with racks. 

C. Plain flat. 

D. Total. 

*36 of these were foreign cars. 

jIncluding all cars east of Mobridge, S. D. 


These figures cannot mean a great deal in the definite 
determination of the number of cars needed for this traffic, 
when all the conditions and contentions presented by 
this record are considered. They do show that the de- 
fendant has a substantial number of cars in this service, 
and that it has not failed generally in its duty as a com- 
mon carrier to transport in accordance with its tariffs. 
How many cars would be adequate to meet the reasonable 
demands of shippers, during periods of both light and 
heavy demands, is difficult of determination. 

The complainant estimates, taking into account the pre- 
viously mentioned 4.38 days’ average time in transit, and 
allowing 2 days’ free time each for loading and unloading, 
that to meet alone its request for 15 cars a day the de- 
fendant should have in this service 191 cars. A similar 
estimate for the Spies-Thompson Company would bring 
the total for these two shippers only up to a.very sub- 
stantial proportion of the present total supply of cars on 
this division as shown by the above table. 

The chief train dispatcher, who distributes the cars, 
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testified that at the time of the hearing, June 1, 1917, the 
daily demands of-all shippers on this division aggregated 
about 100 cars. Based on this statement, in connection 
with the testimony of the division superintendent that 
he found by a recent check that only about 10 per cent 
of the total car supply of the division was being released 
daily for loading, the complainant suggests that at least 
a thousand cars should be placed in the service of this 
traffic. 

These estimates of the complainant are apparently based 
upon an even demand for cars each day the year round, 
without regard to the periods of light shipment during 
which the defendant asserts that there is already a surplus 
of cars. 4 

The number of available cars for this traffic is said by 
the defendant to be materially affected by the operating 
conditions peculiar to the Superior division. It is stated 
that at best the operation of logging trains on this divi- 
sion is attended with difficulty. Three crews are suc- 
cessively employed between Camp Tolfree and Green Bay, 
and the normal slow speed of the logging train is further 
reduced or entirely interrupted durimg the frequent periods 
of heavy snows. 

The tendency to car shortage due to the detention of 
equipment en route is at times accentuated by the delay 
to equipment at the point of origin or destination.’ This 
sometimes results from the failure of the complainant’s 
logging train to make direct connection with the defend- 
ant’s outgoing train at Camp Tolfree, which does not run 
on strict schedule time between Ontonagon and Camp 
Tolfree, and sometimes from a congestion of loaded cars 
at the complainant’s mill at Green Bay. Frequently, for 
example, on Monday, due to the defendant clearing its 
tracks on Sunday, when the complainant’s mill is idle, 
the complainant will receive at its mill more cars than 
it can conveniently unload without delay. Later in the 
week this condition will frequently change to a shortage 
of loaded cars at the complainant’s mill. 

The question further arises whether any present short- 
age of cars is only temporary and due to abnormal con- 
ditions. The Spies-Thompson Company appears to have 
had no cause for complaint during any kut the past two 


of its four years of operation on this division, and no 
other complaint of prior shortage than that of the com- 
plainant is brought to our attention upon this record. 
The president of the Spies-Thompson Company testifying 
in June, 1917, said: 


I do not think these questions have come up—of course, there 
has been more or less of a shortage of cars in the winter, be- 


. cause everybody is shipping, the jobbers and everybody else, 


but the mills have always run, and I do not know of any of 
them being shut down. But I have not felt the shortage of 
logging cars until the last year and a half or two years. 


This witness further testified that this condition of car 
shortage occurred principally during the winter, and, with 
respect to the sufficiency of the car supply, said: “I do 
not think they have enough hardly for a continuous op- 
eration.” 

It appears from the testimony of the defendant that 
operating conditions on fhe Superior division during the 
winter of 1916-17 were abnormal, both in unusual weather 
conditions, which affected the progress and efficiency of 
its locomotives, and in the shortage of fuel coal, and that 
the shortage of cars extended to all classes of equipment. 

The record seems to indicate that if the winters of 1915- 
16, 1916-1917 are to be accepted as a controlling guide 
for the future the defendant’s supply of cars for this 
traffic should be increased. But we do not feel warranted 
upon the facts of this record to make a definite finding 
and order in that respect, even if we have that power, 
which, in view of United States vs. Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co., 242 U. S., 208, and R. R. Commissioners of Florida 
vs. Southern Express Co., 44 I. C. C., 645, seems at least 
doubtful. The record fails to sustain the allegation of 
discrimination against the Superior division in the matter 
of car supply. 

The question of how properly to distribute the defend- 
ant’s present supply of cars on this division was the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion at the hearing. 

As to a basis for distribution that would be an improve- 
ment over the present method, no one appeared to have 
evolved any definite plan. The difficulties encountered 
were pointed out, and the situation was differentiated 
from that affecting the distribution of coal cars to defi- 
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nitely located mines of known capacity and steady daily 
shipments in that amount. 

It would appear that a plan similar to that for mine 
distribution might possibly be worked out here if all the 
shippers were also manufacturers of lumber of steady 
and ascertainable output, whose daily demands for cars 
were continuous and fairly uniform throughout the year. 
But the situation in that, respect is complicated by the 
presence of the jobbers, who ship intermittently for short 
periods and may appear as shippers at any time, especially 
during the more propitious logging period of the winter 
months, when everyone is asking for cars. 

All parties seemed to agree that no plan could be de- 
vised that would not finally leave, as now, considerable 
discretion to the chief train dispatcher or other employe 
of the defendant in the distribution of equipment. 

In response to our request made at the hearing for 
definite suggestions in the briefs as to the proper basis 
of car distribution, the attorney for the complainant in 
his brief “personally” suggests a tentative set of rules 
“upon which to form a basis for an intelligent and equita- 
ble method of car allotment,’ in substance as follows: 


Each manufacturer on the Superior division shall be assigned 
such proportion of the available car supply as his require- 
ments, determined by the average 10-hour day cut on actually 
run time during January, February, July, and August of the 
preceding year bears to the total requirements of all shippers, 
including jobbers; this rating to be doubled upon 90 days’ no- 
tice to the carrier of the manufacturer’s intention to run his 


mill night and day; and to be based upon the’average cut per. 


10-hour day for the first week, of any new plant that may be 
installed, until the expiration of six months, when the rating 
will be based upon the average 10-hour day cut for the first 
and sixth months, until sufficient time elapses to operate under 
the rule as first above set out; the rating of all shippers to be 
conditioned upon their having furnished the superintendent of 
the Superior division ‘‘with accurate information as to all the 
facts pertaining to his business necessary to the application 
and enforcement of the foregoing rules.” 

The cars furnished to a jobber for shipment to a manufac- 
turer shail be deducted from the quota of such manufacturer. 

The jobber shall receive, in case of controversy between him- 
self and his consignee manufacturer over cars for shipments 
to such manufacturer, cars ‘in such proportion as the quantity 
sold by the jobber to the manufacturer bears to the total re- 
quirements of such manufacturer figured on an annual basis. 

“Jobbers shippi to points off the division or to others than 
manufacturers shall be assigned cars in the proportion that 
their total operations, per annum, bear to the annual require- 
sega of manufacturers on said division who ship throughout 
the year. 

“Tf any mill or part of a mill is shut down for any reason 
other than for lack of logs with which to operate, the require- 
ments of such mill shall be deducted from the total require- 
ments, if the shut down is total, or if the shut down is only 
partial, then the determined requirements shall be proportion- 
ally deducted. 

\‘*‘When any mill is shut down for any reason other than lack 
of logs, its requirements shall be considered as being suspended 
during such shut down. 

‘When a manufacturer has timber holdings on the lines of 
other carriers which such manufacturer is engaged in logging, 
then the requirements of such manufacturer for cars on this 
division shall be reduced in proportion to the relation which 
his logging operations on the lines of such other carriers bears 
to his total logging operations. 


“When a manufacturer buys logs on the line of some other 
earrier, because of car shortage, the shipment of such pur- 
chases shall not be construed to reduce his requirements for 
the purposes of car distribution hereunder.” 


We deem it unnecessary to enter upon a detailed analy- 
sis of these proposed rules. Even assuming them to be 
redsonable as a whole, they involve in their application 
a preliminary determination by the defendant of ques- 
tions of fact regarding shippers’ operations which mili- 
tates against that definiteness and certainty in tariff rules 
and in their application required by the act, and makes 
doubtful their practical application. 

Reasonable regard ought of course to be given to the 
needs of the complainant and other manufacturers on 
this division who ship continuously throughout the year, 
but this does not mean that the jobbers can lawfully be 
denied their reasonable proportion of available cars when 
ready to ship, whether continuously or at intervals. 

The issue here is similar to that in Railroad Commis- 
sioners of Iowa vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 29 I. C. C., 396, 
where one class of Iowa shippers desired cars distributed 
in times of car shortage according to grain in elevators 
ready to move, and another class according to past re- 
quirements, and we observed that “the whole situation 
is one which it does not seem to us can be dealt with 
by any fixed, arbitrary, and inelastic regulation,” and 
“that the final decision of the station agent must be the 
determinative word in the solution of these problems in 
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the numerous emergency cases that will inevitably arise 
in actual practice.” The track buyer of grain, the re. 
cently started elevator, and the individual new shipper 
were there referred to as presenting the same problem 
in any rigid rule based upon past performances as the 
jobbers present here. In Farmer’s Elevator Co. vs. C,, 
M. & St. P. Ry., 47 I. C. C., 482, we referred to our report 
in Railroad Commissioners of Iowa vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry, 
Co., supra, and said: 


* * * In that case we permitted the carriers to leave the 
method of distributing cars largely to the discretion of the 
local agents. The record in the instant case shows that this 
discretion when exercised by the local agents leads to unjust 
discrimination and it appears unwise to leave this matter to 
their discretion. 


We are convinced under the circumstances disclosed 
of record here that it would be impossible to formulate 
a set of fixed rules which would be workable and it is 
necessary therefore that someone should. exercise a dis- 
cretion in the allotment of these cars. 

We further conclude that we should not, in ‘dealing with 
this question of distribution, differentiate between plain 
flat cars and cars equipped with bunks and chains or 
patented stakes. The record affords no lawful basis for 
requiring the defendant to equip its cars with bunks and 
chains or patented stakes. In Southwestern Missouri 
Millers’ Club vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co., 26 I. C. C., 245, 
we observed: 


Generally when it is necessary to secure upon the car freight 
which the shipper loads, it is the duty of the shipper to pro- 
vide the necessary material and do the work. 


And in National Wholesale Lumber Assn. vs. A. C. L. 
Ry. Co., 14 I. C. C., 154, we said: 


Staking the load is in reality part of the operation of load- 
ing, and in the case of lumber it appears that as a practical 
matter at least one side of the car must be staked before the 
load can be placed. * * * The lumber business has been 
conducted for many years with reference to the custom of 
loading and staking carload shipments by shippers and_is now 
firmly established on that basis. 


The fact that the bunk and chain arrangement is a 
rather permanent fixture does not affect the principles 
announced in those cases. , i 

From the record as a whole we gain the impression 
that, as contended by the defendant, a considerable part 
of thé complainant’s difficulty arises from its refusal to 
accept any but specially equipped cars, in accordance 
with the terms of its previously mentioned contract with 
the defendant. We cannot enforce the provisions of this 
contract in any event, nor can the courts if to do’so will 
result in discriminations in favor of the complainant pro- 
hibited by the act. Upon the whole the complainant ap- 
pears to have received in the past a fair- share of the 
total number of available cars on this division, consider- 
ing its refusal to accept any but specially equipped cars. 


HALL, Commissioner: 

In this proceeding we are asked, among other things, 
to direct the publication of rules of car distribution which 
would better the present practices of defendant. In dis- 
tribution of cars to logging camps served by its Superior 
division defendant encounters difficulties, seasonal and 
other, not only because of the sporadic demands of inter- 
mittent shippers, jobbers, and the like, who can ship only 
in the season of abundant snow, but also because the 
mills vary in sawing capacity according to the kind of 
product, receive their supply of logs from various sources, 
including logging camps on other divisions or lines, with 
resultant fluctuation in the demand for cars, and hence 
the ability to load and ship is not gauged by the daily 
needs of the mill or its ability to handle the logs after 
arrival. Rules applicable at the mills might not be ade- 
quate at the logging camps, and vice versa. Complain- 
ant seeks a percentage distribution among the logging 
camps served by the Superior division based upon the 
sawing capacity of the mills. If we were to consider the 
establishment of rules such as apply to the distribution 
of cars among coal mines or grain elevators, we should 
look at the loading points rather than the mills in laying 
a basis for allotment. 

Defendant’s practice, as explained by its witness, is 
that the chief train dispatcher, who is charged with dis 
tribution, subject to directions from the superintendent 
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of the division in times of car shortage, allots each day 
the available supply of cars according to the demands 
made, due regard being had for such cars as a shipper 
may have remaining from previous allotménts, and such 
general knowledge of the shipper’s needs as he may pos- 
sess. 

During periods of car shortage there may have been 
at times inequalities in the distribution of cars on the 
Superior division, but it is fairly deducible from the rec- 
ord that defendant has endeavored justly and equitably 
to distribute the available supply and to adjust such in- 
equalities when brought to its attention. Since the filing 
of the complaint we have been invested with stautory 
authority to make such just and reasonable directions 
with respect to car service as will best promote this serv- 
ice in the interest of the public and the commerce of the 
people, and the operation of defendant has been taken 
over aS a war measure by the federal government. Thus 
any inequality in current car service which may develop 
can find speedy cure. The present record does not afford 
the basis for prescribing fixed rules for distribution of 
logging cars on defendant’s Superior division, and under 
all the circumstances disclosed we are of opinion that 
such rules would fail in practical application. 


The exceptions filed by complainant to the report pro- 
posed by the examiner have been carefully reviewed and 
considered. For the most part they go to the weight of 
evidence and to the conclusions. The findings proposed 
are fully supported by the evidence, and they are ap- 
proved and adopted as a part of this report. 

An order will be entered dismissing the complaint. 


DAMAGES FOR BROKEN EGGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report by Attorney-Examiner Thurtell in 
Docket 10012, National Poultry, Butter-& Egg Association 
et al. vs. the New York Central et al., there are four 
suggested findings of fact: First, that a tariff rule ap- 
plied to shipments of eggs on the lines of these defend- 
ants reading that “claims for broken eggs will not be 
considered or paid by carriers when the number of broken 
eges in any case or crate is not in excess of five per 
cent of the contents of such case or crate” be held un- 
reasonable and unlawful except when applied to ship- 
ments of current receipts or current receipts rehandled; 
second, “A tariff rule reading, ‘Where the quantity of broken 
eggs in any case or crate exceeds five per cent of the con- 
tents thereof, claims will be considered or adjusted by car- 
riers only on such number of broken eggs in each case or 
crate which is in excess of five per cent of the total number 
of eggs in each such case or crate’ held to be unreason- 
able and unlawful except when applied to shipments of 
current receipts or current receipts rehandled;” third, a 
tariff rule or tariff rules that have the effect of disclaim- 
ing all responsibility for damages to shipments of eggs 
in those instances in which the case or crate shows no 
external evidence of damage be held unreasonable and 
unlawful in that it disclaims responsibility for damage 
which may have been due to negligence on the part of 
the carrier; fourth, “A tariff rule that denies to con- 
signees the right of inspection of cases of eggs that show 
no external evidence of damage, while other cases in 
the same shipment show external evidence of damage, and 
exacts from such consignees ‘good order’ or ‘apparent 
good order’ receipts, held to be unreasonable and unlawful 
in that it forces from the shipper an apparent admission 
with regard to the shipment which may not be in accord 
with the facts of its condition and may subsequently be 
used to prevent collection of unlawful claims.” 

The complaint embraces petitions from the National 
Poultry, Butter & Egg Association and from the Western 
Dairy Traffic Shippers’ Assoeiation, comprising a com- 
bined membership of about one thousand dealers. The 
so-called five per cent rule is based on the assumption 
thai out of every case of thirty dozen eggs the shipper 
is likely to pack eighteen broken or damaged eggs; while 
this is denied in part, it was generally admitted that a 


_five per cent rule would not be a hardship as applied 


to current or rehandled current shipments, but that it 
would be unreasonable to continue it to storage-packed 
eges or to shipments of current eggs which have been 
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thoroughly rehandled and repacked in new cases with 
new standard fillers. At the hearing the carriers con- 
sented to a modification of the rules to the extent of 
striking out the words, “in lots of 300 cases or more.” 

The concealed damage rule was the one which called 
for the most consideration at the time of the hearing, and 
is the one which is claimed to work the greater hardship 
to the shipper, in that shocks may have been received, not 
sufficient to show external damage to the cases,.but which 
frequently do result in serious content damages. No such 
rule is in effect in Western territory. The tentative re- 
port suggests that the present inspection rules are too 
drastic in their effect and cause shippers to sign good 
order or apparent good order receipts for shipments which 
are not in good or even apparent good order. It is sug- 


gested that inspection should be made within twenty-four 
hours of the time of the receipts of the eggs, and that 
the carriers have a right to stencil cases delivered and 
examined for purposes of identification. 


CLASSIFICATION HEARINGS 


(Continued from page 576) 


ing for caretakers in Southern territory. He said in 
the Official and the Western territory the tariffs all pro- 
vided for the free carriage of banana caretakers, and that 
in the South only the tariffs from the ports now so pro- 
vided. 

From August, 1917, to July, 1918, inclusive, their mes- 
senger service cost them $242,000, and they thought that 
enough expense without there being the chance of having 
to pay railroad fare for these caretakers, who are highly 
skilled in the work and absolutely necessary. 

W. L. Chandler, of the Dodge Manufacturing Company, 
Mishawaka, Ind., said that for the past four or five years 
they had been working on the write-ups of power trans- 
mission machinery, and they were now fairly well satis- 
fied. They are satisfied with the.increase in Official ter- 
ritory on base plates, journal boxes, etc., weighing each 
less than 25 pounds, and the increase on pulleys or 
sheaves, iron or steel, and on wood and iron or steel 
pulleys combined. They feel, however, that skeleton pul- 
leys and pulley laggings, as well as shaft collars and 
couplings, should remain second, and that the minimum 
on block or skeleton pulleys and on pulley laggings should 
remain at 24,000 pounds and the ratings fifth class. 


As to Southern territory he said a number of the pro- 
posed increases might be only temporary and would not 
apply under his prosoped outline of rates, some of which 
are lower, and some higher, than proposed. 


He said he was coming to the Commission in this case 
because it seemed necessary, but he had usually been 
able to iron out differences with the classification com- 
mittees, even though it had taken as long as five years 
to convince certain of them as to the reasonableness of 
his contention. 


He was ready to approve the increase of from fourth to 
first in the South on pulleys or sheaves, iron or steel, 
weighing each less than 25 pounds, as well as the in- 
crease on wood or iron and steel pulleys combined and 
on wooden pulleys. He wanted fifth class on the first of 
these in carloads, second on skeleton pulleys weighing 
less than 15 pounds, L. C. L., and third class C. L. He 
also desired fourth class C. L. on shaft collars and coup- 
lings, and reserved the right to protest certain other 
advances if he and the committee could not get together 
on his entire proposal. 

He had prepared charts showing the relationship of 
revenue to value as to the various commodities on which 
changes were proposed, and he had worked out a series 
of ratings based thereon indicating the necessity for some 
increases as well as. some decreases, and he would be 
unwilling to approve the increases unless he obtained the 
reductions. 

Asked as to why he had fixed upon value as a basis, 
he said value was the method of figuring on the job. 

Mr. Fyfe asked him if he thought the ratings on these 
commodities should be as low as or lower than on power 
hammers and agricultural implements, and he said he was 
not prepared to say that the present ratings on hammers, 
ete., were proper. 

Mr. Collyer said that in so far as the valuation basis 
was concerned he was confident the carriers would. be 
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unwilling to adopt value alone as a basis of making these 
machinery ratings. 


Second Day’s Hearing. 


Mr. Chandler, resuming the stand September 14, was 
questioned by Mr. Steadwell concerning the relative value 
per cubic foot basis used by him in his proposed rate 
scale, and he wanted to know why, inasmuch as claims 
were negligible, value should be made the basis of rating. 
Mr. Chandler replied that the value of the article deter- 
mined the value of its transportation. 

Mr. Collyer said it had been the desire to get away 
from the shipment of the smaller articles loose and that 
the carriers hoped neyer to be under the necessity of 
collecting on the first class ratings, the larger bundles 
being much preferred from a transportation standpoint, 
and that as to the 24,000-pound minimum they would be 
willing to continue it; if Mr. Chandler could get together 
with the other committees as to the proper rating on 
the heavier minimum the matter might be taken care of. 
He stated that to go below third class would break up 
the fundamental system of rating, which was fourth class 
for castings in the rough and third or higher for the fin- 
ished product. 

Mr. Steadwell said the committee had based its changes 
on item 9, page 262, pulleys or sheaves, and shafting, iron 
or steel, and on items 4, 5 and 6, on page 263; shafts or 
shafting, iron or steel, using them as the key to the whole 
power transmission machinery scheme. 

Mr. Collyer, in discussing the valuation basis for figuring 
rates, said it was only one of the factors and that as to 
furniture, weight per cubic foot without respect to whether 
it is made for the kitchen, living room, or dining room, 
whether it is made of domestic or imported wood, or 
whether it is high grade or common, would govern the 
ratings. 

Mr. Steadwell said that shafts or shafting not key- 
leaved or key-seated, would be put into the book at fifth 
class, L. C. L., and special iron at sixth class where there 
are no special iron rates, in carloads, as had been re- 
quested by Mr. Powell. 

E. H. Bostick, vice-president Gullets Gin Company, 
Amite, La., attacked the elimination of rule 24 as to cot- 
ton ginning machinery and said he would be willing to 
have the minimum raised from 20 to 24 thousand pounds 
with the rule. in 

He wanted the words “or loose’ added to the descrip- 
tion of cotton cleaners and the words “in bundles or 
loose” added to belt distributers, elbows, lint condensers 
and gin feeders as well as on gin, gin feeder or lint con- 
denser parts, N. O. I. B. N. 

He asked that cotton gin saw cylinders, which, in the 
consolidated book may only be shipped boxed, might also 
be shipped in crates. He was told that this would be 
taken care of. 

He also objected to the various increased ratings in the 
West and he felt that every item in the West should be 
rated as low as in the South. He not only wanted the 
trailer car rule in the South retained in that territory, but 
he wanted it extended to all territories. 


Rule 34 would not answer because it might mean a 
wait of 6 days and as the entire business is done in but 4 
months, a wait of 6 days would be intolerable. 


Mr. Colquitt said this matter had been before the Com- 
mission three or four times and that rule 34 was written 
to meet the situation. Mr. Barrow said the rule might 
mean a 6 days’ wait, which might prove a calamity. All 
sales are made directly from the manufacturer to the gin- 
ner and there is no chance, therefore, to make the order 
conform to the size of the car. Each outfit is complete 
and more cannot be added to the order and nothing can be 
left out. Certain outfit# cannot possibly be loaded into one 
car, making necessary a second car. 

On 88 consecutive shipments made by his company 50 re- 
quired trailers and in another exhibit with respect to 26 
shipments 19 required trailers. 

He wanted cotton gin elevators added to the descriptions 
and at a third class rate, and he based his rating on the 
fact that more than 92 per cent of the material is of the 
heavy type and about 7 per cent light. 

He said 24,000 pounds would be a reasonable minimum 
for a 36-foot car, and he thought the gins and the presses 
might be separately rated. 

W. M. Barrow, representing cotton ginning machinery 
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people, objected to having to put in their testimony in 
advance of the testimony on the part of the carriers to 
justify the proposals, but the examiner said that was the 
procedure adopted in this case. 

W. B. Lewis, traffic manager of the Continental Gin 
Company, Birmingham, appearing in this case for all the 
manufacturers of .cotton ginning machinery in the coun- 
try, asked for a rating on complete cotton elevators and 
elevator parts. . 

As to descriptions, hhe said item 12, cotton cleaners, should 
be combined with item 21, cotton receivers or separators, 
as his company makes a combined cleaner and separaior 
on which it desires a third class rating in the West. 

The testimony of Mr. Lewis was similar to that of Mr. 
Bostick except that he was willing to permit the descrip- 
tion under gin or gin feeder parts to remain without add- 
ing the word “loose” requested by.Mr. Bostick. His chief 
objection was as to the increased ratings in the west, 

He said if rule 10 was not adopted provision should be 
made for including elevator parts, gin presses and parts, 
as well as gin press trampers or tramper parts, and he 
had several new descriptions he asked be added to the 
proposed classification. 

He submitted correspondence he had had with the 
Southern Classification Committee and copies of its recom- 
mendations and adoption notices that were the result of 
six years’ negotiation, and he felt that the descriptions 
and ratings resulting from all these years’ study and 
applying in that part of the country, where practically all 
the machinery was made and where the most of it was 
used, should apply in Western territory. 

Mr. Lewis maintained that cotton ginning machinery 
might well be listed under the heading of agricultural 
implements, and he filed a series of exhibits containing 
extracts from numerous Southern classifications in some 
of the earlier of which it was so listed. 

Another exhibit showed the advances which would be 
brought about through the changes in ratings, and these 
ranged as high as 70 per cent, while numerous other ex- 
hibits indicated rates to points in the Southwest to be 
higher than in Southern territory, the same situation ex- 
isting with reference to the Shreveport scale. 

Mr. Fyfe asked for a statement as to the weight and 
value per cubic foot on the various items in the cotton 
ginning machinery list, and he promised to supply it 
within thirty days. 

In reply to an inquiry from Mr. Fyfe as to whether or 
not he felt that the finished product should take the same 
rate as the raw materials, Mr. Lewis said that because of 
the small number of classes there might be a good many 
cases in which that would be all right. 

Mr. Fyfe took the stand at this point and stated that 
the cotton ginning machinery was rated too low at second, 
but that it had been raised to first as oil mill machinery, 
laundry machinery and mining machinery are rated first 
class. On cereal milling machinery the rating is first on 
11% first class; on bottlers’ machinery, first class. 

Comparing this line with the agricultural implements 
and the light, bulky ones, these are rated at first or 1% 
first and it is only the heavy knocked down agricultural 
implements that have the third class ratings. 

Examiner Disque wanted to know why there was such a 
difference between the Western and the Southern commit- 
tees in these ratings and Mr. Fyfe said the low rating in 
the South was primarily put in to help out the farmer. 

So long as the hay presses are rated third class, he 
said, he would have the cotton presses also rated third, 
regardless of what the Southern Committee did. 

He said he was in favor of a uniform classification and 
that in the making of the consolidated classification the 
question of revenue had not been considered, the whole 
idea being. to prepare a reasonable classification for the 
handling of the freight business of the country. 

As to the follow lot rule, Mr. Fyfe based his position 
opposing it on the decision of the Commission in reference 
to the matter. 

Mr. Lewis, resuming the stand, said his company would 
always have trailer shipments regardless of the rules, and 
Mr. Collyer said the Official Committee was much inter- 
ested in this follow lot rule and would strongly object to 
its being carried in Official territory. 

-Session September 16. 

Mr. Lewis, resuming the stand September 16,- again 

took up the question of the proposed elimination of the 
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follow car rule and filed exhibits showing that the issue 
of the Western Classification, effective May 1, 1910, con- 
tained ‘the rule and that No. 51, effective Feb. 1, 1912, 
did not, but that Leland exceptions gave the rule. Ex- 
hibits were also filed showing that as easly as 1891 pro- 
vision was made for the rule in the south, it being elimi- 
naied in 1896. On- Nov. 1, 1902, however, provision was 
made for the application of the rule by reducing the 
minimum carload to which the rule would apply to 20,000 
pounds or more and 20,000 was the minimum for cotton 
ginuing machinery. 

In 1912 a change was again made which eliminated 
the application of the rule, but on a protest being filed 
the matter was reconsidered and April 20, 1914, provi- 
sion was again made for the rule and it is in Southern 
Classification now in effect. 

In another exhibit he showed that the important trunk 
lines in the south combined owned only 553 fifty-foot 
cars and only 608 forty-five feet long, and the L. & N. 
alone owns 1,555 cars thirty-three feet and five inches 
long and 2,947 thirty-six feet long, while the Illinois Cen- 
tral owns 3,848 cars forty feet long and 12,691 that are 
thirty-six, so that, while he always orders cars of the 
size needed, these are very frequently not available, thus 
making trailer cars necessary. 

Mr. Lewis said he had recently wired Regional Director 
Winchell asking what the policy of the Railroad Admin- 
istration would be with reference to the length of box 
cars built by it, and Mr. Winchell had replied that none 
more than forty feet six inches was contemplated. 


As to the southwest, he stated that the Texas & Pacific 
had no box cars over thirty-six feet long; the St. Louis 
Southwestern and the M. K. & T.-of Texas none over 
forty, the M. K. & T. only 355 fifty-foot cars and only 120 
forty-five-foot ones, the Southern Pacific only 398 fifty- 
foot cars, the C. R. I. & P. only 875, the Santa Fe but 1,577, 
and the Frisco only 133 and 55 forty-five-foot ones, while 


each of these lines had many cars as small as thirty-three - 


feet. From the figures he felt that the application of 
rule 34 would be impracticable and he believed the rela- 
tive cubical capacity of the cars should be used as the 
basis for determining the minimums. Mr. Collyer, how- 
ever, called his attention to the fact that adding a foot 
and a half to the height would add materially to the 
cubic capacity without being of any benefit to the av- 
erage shipper, while the adding of a foot and a half would 
not add very materially to the cubical capacity, but that 
this small addition to the length might be of material 
advantage to certain shippers. 

Mr. Lewis was in favor of uniform descriptions and, so 
far as was possible, he was in favor of uniform rules, 
but he felt that exceptions should be made to meet spe- 
cific conditions. 

Mr. Collyer wanted to know if he did not think, in so 
far as making a uniform classification was concerned, 
that sacrifices should be made on the part of the shippers 
as well as on the part of the carriers, and he replied 
that as to cotton ginning machinery the carriers in South- 
ern territory were making no sacrifice. 

Attention was also called by Mr. Lewis to the fact that 
even when a car of a certain length was ordered, vary- 
ing cubic capacities made it frequently impossible for 
them to load as they had figured they might, thus making 
the trailer car rule necessary. 

Mr. Colquit asked Mr. Lewis if his protests might not 
be summarized as follows: “Your company and others for 


whom you appear contend cotton ginning machinery to be 


of a peculiar nature, seasonable and not always running 
the same in bulk or individual types of machines; that the 
general line is not subject either in the west or in the 
south to the L. C. L. rate on the excess over a full carload; 
that you are not interested in Official Classification terri- 
tory; that you desire to continue to receive the benefit of 
the carload rate on the overflow or two cars for one; that 
you claim that cars of the same length but of different 
height and width vary in cubical capacity and that if you 
order, say, a 40-foot car, you don’t know just what capacity 
cat you might get; that you object to having your commod- 
ity made subject to the sliding scale in rule 34 and that, 
owing to the peculiar conditions as outlined in the testi- 
mony, you want the present privileges continued.” 

\Ir. Lewis said that was correct. 

Mr. Bostick, resuming the stand, said that the manufac- 
turing of cotton ginning machinery had been declared an 
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absolute necessity, the government having rated it as B 2. 
He said rule 34 would not answer because of the varying 
car heights and because of varying units in different in- 
stallations, each installation, however, being complete, to 
which nothing could be added and from which nothing 
could be taken. 

He had recently figured the value per pound of ginning 
machinery for the War Industries Board and found it to be 
under the present abnormal conditions 10.8 cents per pound, 
the normal value being about 7. 

Mr. Collyer said the conditions in Western territory were 
substantially the same as those in Official territory, except 
that the various freight associations in the west were not 
so much in accord with one another, which brought about 
varying exceptions. 

He cited the Noble case, in which the Commission said 
the Official rule which provided that the minimum for the 
car supplied should apply when the car was larger than 
the one ordered was not reasonable and he said the present 
rule 26 in Official territory, which is practically the same 
as rule 34 in the consolidated book, had been prepared to 
conform to the Commission’s orders. 

Referring to a previous inquiry as to the application of 

the rule to furniture, Mr. Collyer said he had no thought 
that shipments of furniture were comparable with ship- 
ments of ginning machinery except that those shipments 
consisted of merchandise that consisted frequentlg.of more 
than a carload and yet that the furniture people were able 
to get along nicely under their rule 26. 
‘ He thought rule 34 was in consonance with the thought 
of the Commission in its various decisions, and that as it 
provides for the protection of the minimum of the car 
ordered by the shipper there was no occasion for excep- 
tions. 

He said the varying minimums provided in the rule were 
not based on maximum possible loadings, but on reasonable 
ones, and that while the minimum for a 40-foot car was 
only an increase of 12 per cent, the actual capacity of the 
40-foot car might be as much as 50 per cent greater. 

Asked as to how they determined what constituted a 
light and bulky article, he said that they considered articles 
which would not load to a minimum of 30,000 pounds or 
more, except under extraordinary conditions, as ‘light and 
bulky. 

He said that rule 24 was not an exception to rule 34, 
each rule being applicable to different commodities and 
under different circumstances. 

Asked by Mr. Colquit as to whether or not the rule was 
provided to prevent what the carriers called abuse of equip- 
ment, Mr. Collyer said that was exactly the reason. 

Mr. Steadwell said he felt that rule 34 would meet the 
requirements of these cotton ginning machinery people; 
that they had been given the unusual rule for a number 
of years to help them and the cotton industry and that 
because they feel they will not be harmed and for the sake 
of uniformity they had agreed to the change in the con- 
solidated book. : 

W. H. Powell, representing in this particular case the 
McGinnis Cotton Mills, in the matter of shipments of 
sugar in single bags, said that his company had sold to 
one company, 1,000,000 bags; to another 200,000, to another 
200,000, to another 70,000 and 500,000 to refiners in Utah, 
these all being what is known as 2.85 bags. They sell to 
the Corn Products Refining Company 2,000,000 annually 
of what is known as 2.50 bags, and 2,500,000 to Hockfelt 
Company, Honolulu, all of which were used as sugar-ship- 
ping contajners without complaint. 

Mr. Steadwell said the fifth class rating had been put 
in aS an emergency measure due to a shortage, so stated, 
of bagging material, and that he was not willing to concede 
that the single cotton bag was a suitable shipping container 
for sugar. 

It was developed that the matter had been considefed 
at Denver and that there was a prospect that the western 
carriers and western refiners would get together, and Mr. 
Powell ‘wanted to know if, in the event the people in the 
west came together, the southern lines would agree to 
such understanding. Mr. Steadwell said they would not. 

Mr. Powell said the double bagging would add to the 
cost of the sugar and Mr. Steadwell said he would prefer 
to see no sugar shipped in single cotton bags. 

H. Ignatius, in charge of the rate and tariff depart- 
ment of Procter & Gamble and representing in this case 
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also the American Cotton Oil Company, Edible Oil Com- 
pany, Southern Cotton Oil Company and N. K. Fairbanks 
Company, protested the proposed increased ratings on 
lard compounds or substitutes in solid form, N. O. I. B. N., 
as well as those on stearic acid and stearine, and he 
said rule 26 had been in effect in Official territory since 
1901 and third class in Western territory for*twenty years. 

He said the product is of a perishable nature and must 
be disposed of with promptness, thus calling for a large 
less-catload movement, and this was accentuated by the 
rules of the Food Administration limiting the jobber’s 
purchase to a 60-day supply. 

He filed an exhibit showing the advances that would 
accrue prior to, beginning with, and including the 15 per 
cent advance and this exhibit showed that from Cin- 
cinnati to C. F. A. territory it would be 25 cents per 100, 
or 100 per cent, and the advance over the present rates 
*would average 9 cents, or 25 per cent. From New York 
City to C. F. A. points the increase, figured as the first 
of the above, would be 29 cents,.or 78% per cent, and 
the increase over the present rates would be 13 cents, or 
25 per cent. From Chicago to Trunk Line territory, fig- 
ured the same way, the increases would be 30 cents per 
hundred, or 90 per cent, and 13 cents, or 25 per cent, 
respectively, while from New York to Trunk Line points 
they would be 19 cents, or 80 per cent, and 9 cents, or 
24 per’ @nt, respectively. From Chicago to representative 
destinations in the west the increases prior to the 25 
per cent advance would be 35 cents, or 70 per cent. 

As to the rates on stearine and stearic acid, he said 
the latter was used to make candles, metal and shoe 
polish, cosmetics, facial creams and confections, and the 
only place in which there was competition with the min- 
eral oils was in the manufacture of candles, and that 
there was really no competition there, for the two were 
combined in the manufacture of candles. He was not 
familiar, however, with the competition between lard oil 
and mineral oils as. lubricants, nor with the use of lard 
or lard substitutes as a spread for bread. 


Closing Day at New Orleans. 

William C. Ermon, assistant traffic manager, Southern 
Cotton Oil Company, New Orleans, on September 17, pro- 
tested the proposed change in carload minimum, now 
6,250 gallons at 7% pounds, or 46,875 pounds, or the shell 
capacity of the tanks with 46,000 pounds as a minimum, on 
cottonseed oil. He feared that after the change is made 


‘in the classification a change to conform thereto will be 


made in the commodity tariffs. The contention is that 
the dome does not afford the proper amount of expansion, 
cottonseed oil expanding one per cent for every increase 
of 30 degrees in temperature and an increase of 60 degrees 
frequently occurring in transit. Because of this his com- 
pany had issued orders that cars were not to be loaded 
any fuller than two inches below the bottom of the dome, 
preferring to pay freight on tonnage not shipped than to 
stand the loss of oil through expansion. 

He said the vegetable oil people would be willing to 
work on a minimum of 60,000 pounds or 2 per cent less 
than the shell capacity where that is less and that all 
vegetable oils should carry the same minimum. 

He stated, as to corn oil, that it might be loaded in Iowa 
when the thermometer was below zero and that it might 
be 60 or 70 above when it reached New Orleans, and that 
oil would be all over the car, due to expansion. 

He would have destination weights obtain, the most of 
the oil wells being at small stations where there are no 
scales or where they are not inspected and *ekept in as 
good order as are those at the refineries. 

For the months of October, 1917, and April, 1918, the 
average charge on cottonseed oil was 49.2 cents per hun- 
dred and under the proposed rates the average charge 
would be 72.8. 

He said he had seen as much as 1,000 pounds of corn oil 
lost, due to expansion. He said that because the carriers 
were seemingly anxious to handle the smaller minimums 
they were now buying 60,000-pound capacity cars instead 
of the larger ones. 

Mr. Steadwell said that in proposing the change the com- 
mittee had simply attempted to bring the minimum on 
cottonseed oil on a parity with other vegetable oils and 
that it believed the increase would mean greater efficiency 
in the use of equipment. 

Mr. Ermon desired to confirm the protest of Mr. Ignatius 
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with respect to the proposed increased ratings on ‘ard 
and lard substitutes less carload and he emphasized the 
disadvantage of those engaged solely in the manufaciure 
of lard compounds as compared to the packers who would 
handle very largely in peddler cars. * 

R. A. P. Walker, traffic manager, American Cotton Ojl 
Company, New York, appearing for the Southern Fertiliz- 
ers’ Association and the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, as well as for the individual members of both, 
protested the proposed elimination of cottonseed meal and 
cottonseed cake from the fertilizer list in Southern ter- 
ritory and the giving of the Class D any quantity rating on 
them. 

The proposal was apparently being made with the 
thought that cottonseed meal is a feed and not a fertilizer, 
but he said the demand for meal as a fertilizer is greater 
now than ever before and it is never used by itself as a 
feed, being used, however, in a proportion of about one part 
in ten with bran or some other some such commodity as 
a feed for cattle. 

Mr. Walker filed numerous exhibits indicating that 
numerous state and federal departments recognized cotton- 
seed meal as a fertilizer. According to government fig- 
ures, for the year ending July 31, 1917, 2,197,168 tons of 
cottonseed were crushed in Alabama, Georgia, Florida and 
other southeastern states, producing 988,000 tons of meal, 
of which it is estimated 600,000 tons were used as a fer- 

‘tilizer, and practically all of this was used in this south- 
eastern territory. As showing the consumption of meal 
ameng the manufacturers of fertilizers one of them used 
last year 66,000 tons, another 30,000 tons, another 20,000, 
another 30,000, another 15,000 and still another 13,000 tons. 

Freight rates enter largely into the cost of the fertilizer 
to the former and an increase in rates will not only mean 
an increase in the cost to those who use it, he said, and 
therefore to the cost of crop production, but it will tend 
to lessen the use of fertilizer and therefore the production 
of crops in the South. 


The rates proposed would be 34.7 per cent higher than 
the rates on other fertilizer material with which it is in 
competition. 


Per car mile earnings under the proposed rates from 
Atlanta to New York, 818.9 miles, on cottonseed meal at 
present rates are 17.83 cents; on automobiles, 19.23; house- 
hold goods, 17.43; furniture, 10.3; while the proposed rates 
would make the per car mile earnings on cottonseed meal 
26.9 cents; cottonseed meal carrying a minimum of 40,000 
pounds, automobiles 10,000, and household goods and fur- 
niture 12,000. 


Comparing the rates on cottonseed meal and cake from 
Atlanta to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Newport News with the grain rates from Chicago and East 
St. Louis to the same points, he found that the rates on 
the cottonseed products were invariably higher than on 
the grain and this would be very much accentuated under 
the proposed D rates. He said that if cottonseed meal was 
a feed, it was, under the fertilizer basis, being discrimin- 
ated against as compared to the present grain rates in C. 
F. A. territory. 

He said that the price of cottonseed meal never bore 
any relation to the price of feed, but that it always had 
and always must bear some relation to the price of other 
fertilizers. 

He felt that inasmuch as 75 per cent of the tankage was 
used other than for fertilizer and as much of the nitrate 
of soda was used for explosives and as they were continued 
at the fertilizer rate it was unfair to raise the cottonseed 
meal rates on the basis of the use to which a small per- 
centage of it might be put. 

Protest was also made against the proposed requirement 
that cottonseed meal must be shipped in bags in carload 
shipments. 

Mr. Walker said that if the proposed class D rates were 
permitted in the southeast; the cottonseed meal people 
would certainly ask for the privileges afforded the grain 
people, such as milling and mixing in transit, etc. 

W. B. Hollingsworth, secretary-treasurer of the Dry 
Mixers’ Association of Georgia, Fayetteville, Ga., said his 
organization had a membership of between 75 and 100 who 
would average mixing from two. to five thousand tons of 
fertilizer per year and their membership used cottonseed 
meal for from 70 to 80 per cent of the plant food value of 
their product. He said he was also a farmer and he was 
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sure the proposed increase would prove disastrous to the 
people of the South and he knew of no other source of 
ammonia to which the fertilizer manufacturers or the farm- 
ers might turn for that fertilizing material. 

L. D. Burns, secretary of the Ashcroft-Wilkinson Com- 
pany, Atlanta, which is engaged in the purchase and sale 
of fertilizer materials, said it was his judgment that from 
75 to 90 per cent of the cottonseed meal was used for fer- 
tilizer purposes. 

H. L. Bates, general superintendent of manufacture, 
International Agricultural Corporation, said that out of all 
the meal that concern bought last year practically every 
pound of it went into the manufacture of fertilizer and 
that because of a shortage of tankage, of fish, of cyanamid, 
and of nitrate of soda, there would be a million and a half 
tons of the meal used this next year solely in the man- 
ufacture of commercial fertilizers. 

S. Linthicum, traffic manager, Empire Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, and representing also the Cottonseed’ Crushers’ As- 
sociation, was opposed to having cottonseed hulls taken 
out of the fertilizer list and giving them the class D 
rate, and said that as a matter of fact the rating should 
be on a lower basis even than, the fertilizer basis. 

He was afraid the proposed change would automatically 
cancel the exception sheets, and Mr. Steadwell stated that 
it was quite certain that the Railroad Administration would 
not cancel out the various exception sheets without taking 
care of shippers, who were working under them, in ‘some 
other way. Mr. Colquit called the attention of the car- 
riers to the Commission’s decision in I. and S. 522, in 
which it said that there should be no interim not taken 
care of. 

H. W. B. Glover, traffic manager, Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Company and the Southern Cotton Oil Company, ap- 
reared to protest the proposed breaking up of the fertilizer 
list in the South, the new classification scattering the vari- 
ous fertilizers throughout the book. He filed a comprehen- 
sive exhibit of what the present classifications show, what 
the proposed one shows and what he thought the latter 
should show. " 


Mr. Burchmore said that his exhibit, while it included 
some items concerning which no change was proposed, was 
a clear illustration of how the committee had departed 
from its aim—uniformity—rather than come nearer to it. 

E. A. Dashiel, traffic manager, F. S. Royster Guano Com- 
pany, protested the proposed increase on bags and bag- 
ging. It uses approximately 4,000,000 lbs. a year and the 
proposed increase would add materially to the cost of the 
fertilizer. He also objected to the proposed advances in 
the rates on cottonseed meal, as his company last year 
used 30,000 tons and it expects to use this year 50,000 
tons, 95 per cent of this supply going directly into the 
manufacture of fertilizers. 

F. W. Beyer, manager, Nitrate Agencies Company, New 
Orleans, objected to the proposed advance in the less car- 
load rates on nitrate of soda. He said the government had 
recognized it as a fertilizer- material and he saw no rea- 
son why the Railroad Administration and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should rule differently. It analyzes 
184% per cent of ammonia and is therefore the cheapest 
source of that chemical for use in making fertilizers, three- 
fourths of the nitrate of soda being used for fertilizer 
manufacture.. 


Not all the witnesses who wished to be heard could obtain 
the time and some of these said they would go to Atlanta. 


Hearings at Atlanta 


Atlanta, Ga.—Great interest in the proposed consolidated 
classification was manifested in Atlanta, where the hearing 
opened September 19. The large federal court room was 
filled with witnesses. Mr. Steadwell, for the Southern com- 
mittee, made an extended statement in support of the gen- 
eral realignment of Southern rates and said that in its 
work the committee had made 5,859 changes, including 
2,754 increases and 898 reductions in ratings, 599 increases 
and 7° reductions in carload minimums, added 1,665 items, 
proposed to apply rule thirty-four to 1,049 additional items, 
and e!iminated one carload minimum. The justification of 
the specific changes, he said, would be made later as they 
are taken up on shippers’ complaints. The question of 
whether or not the substitution of the consolidated for the 
Southern Classification would automatically cancel excep- 
tions io the latter being brought up, Examiner Disque said 


the matter had been referred to Washington and would be 
cleared up shortly. A number of those present said their 
evidence had been predicated on the idea that cancelling 
the classification would cancel the exceptions. They asked 
permission to reserve their cases until the question was 
cleared up. Five witnesses were heard, three of whom 
simply testified that increases were proposed which would _ 
adversely effect their interests, leaving, as their counsel, 
Edgar Watkins, explained, the justification up to the car- 
riers. After the day’s adjournment a wire from Washing- 
ton was received saying the exceptions are not now in 
issue. 


EXPRESS RATE INCREASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo, September 19, indirectly an- 
nounced his intention to order an advance in express rates 
by asking the Commission which would be the best way 
to raise twelve millions more for an advance in the wages 
of express company employes. In a letter to the Com- 
mission he said the ten or twelve millions raised by the 
ten per cent advance, effective July 1, had been absorbed 
in higher wages. He said he was convinced that another 
twelve million must be raised for the same purpose. 

Accompanying Mr. McAdoco’s letter was a memorandum 
from the express company suggesting that zone one rates 
be increased three ways—first, by increasing the minimum 
rate of 55 cents to 71; second, by increasing each rate 
above the minimum proporticnately; and, third, that 10 
cents per 100 pounds be added to commodity rates. Such 
an increase would add 16 or 17 cents as the maximum 
on first class, 12 cents on second, and 10 cents on com- 
modities, with proportionate increases on shipments of 
less than 100 pounds. The express company says the 
increased revenue should be available at once. 

No question is raised in the correspondence as to rea- 
sonableness or the Commission’s assent. It proceeds on 
the assumption that the money must be raised and that 
the Commission is merely to give advice as to what would 
be the best way to raise it. 

The Commission will hear testimony and arguments on 
the communication October 8 in Washington. 

The increase in express rates, to which reference was 
made at the Buffalo meeting of the National Industrial 
Traffic League was expected to be ordered by Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo on the ground that the American Railway Ex- 
press Company is his agent for carrying on express busi- 
ness and he has power to make its rates high enough to 
enable it to live and pay for the service rendered to it by 
the Railroad Administration. 

An application for an increase in rates high enough to 
bring in $24,000,000 a year, and so spread as to have $17,- 
000,000 of the sum raised in zone one covering the eastern 
states was under consideration by the Director-General. The 
National Association of Railway and Public Utilities Com- 
missioners’ special war service committee, at a sitting in 
Washington on September 18 to consider matters of in- 
terest to the state commissions, was able to satisfy itself 
that such an application had been made and that the 
Director-General had about made up his mind that he has 
the power to make an increase for the benefit of the ex- 
press company, which was created by the consolidation of 
the principal companies in the east, at his request. 


The separate companies were under the jurisdiction -of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. That body, in July, 
allowed an increase of ten per cent, supposed to yield 
about $25,000,000 a year. Until the state commissioners 
heard of the application to the Director-General, it was 
taken for granted that it would be made to the Commis- 
sion, inasmuch as the President, by proclamation, has never 
taken over the companies and the only thing that has been 
done has been the creation of a new company, with which 
the Director-General made a contract. It is possible the 
Director-General may file a fifteenth section application in 
behalf of the company, but the thought was that he would 
simply issue an order in behalf of it, the same as he did for 
the companies that were taken over under the President’s 
proclamation. The state commissioners, in a letter to Mr. 
McAdoo, dated September 18, expressed themselves on the 
proposed move as follows: 

“We understand that the Railroad Administration is now 
considering the application which was recently made by 
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the American Railway Express Company for an increase 
in rates of approximately $24,000,000 per annum to be 
spread in such a manner that $17,000,000 of the increased 
revenue will come from zone one, and $6,440,000 from all 
other zones. 

“In connection with-this matter we desire to direct your 
attention to the following facts: 

“On the first day of July, 1918, all of the express com- 
panies in the country were by your consent merged into a 
single corporation, thus making possible, according to the 
representation of the companies and government officials, 
large economies in operation. 

“Upon the first day of July, 1918, the American Railway 
Express Company undertook the handling of practically 
all of the express business of the country. We under- 
stand that express business is now moving in greater vol- 
ume than in any other September in the past, and that it 
will in all probability continue to increase. 

“Upon the first day of July, 1918, the 10 per cent in- 
crease allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
became effective, thus increasing the express revenues 
about $25,000,000 per annum. While this was a general 
rate increase, the evidence showed that express companies 
then operating in certain sections of the country, particu- 
larly the Pacific northwest, were in fact receiving an ade- 
quate return. The American Railway Express Company 
has now been operating two and one-half months; and this 
period is so limited that it would seem most difficult to 
determine either the full benefit which will come from the 
present rates or from the many economies. which may rea- 
sonably be expected from exclusive ownership and opera- 
tion. 

“Since the first day of July, all but five of the states of 
the Union have made the'‘interstate scale of express rates 
effective upon intrastate business, and we have good rea- 
son to believe that the other states will soon adopt the 
block system of stating rates, thus conforming in a gen- 
eral way to the government plan. These increases were 
granted upon the request of Hon. C. A. Prouty, Director 
of Public Service and Accounting, and in most cases with- 
out a hearing. 

“Reiterating the position heretofore taken in other com- 
munications and earnestly expressing our desire to co- 


‘operate with the Railroad Administration in the efficient 


operation of the railroads in every way that may be con- 
sistent with our obligations to the nation and to the peo- 
ple of the several states, we most earnestly urge upon. you 
that this $25,000,000 in express rates be not initiated 
by the Director-General summarily. As a matter of fact, 
if it is believed that the express company can demonstrate 
the need of additional revenue, we recommend that you 


-advise it to file its application with the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and the state commissions according to 
the established practice of the country. 

“The unusual and extraordinary power exercised by 
you in issuing Rate Order No. 28 was predicated upon an 
emergency involving the federal treasury, a situation which 
does not obtain here. It seems at least doubtful that an 
emergency now exists in the express business which calls 
for the exercise by the Director-General of the extraordin- 
ary power of initiating rates without a hearing, thus de- 
priving the public of the right to be heard before lawfully 
constituted tribunals upon the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed rate increase. If this right is preserved, we feel that 
you can be assured that the state and federal commissions 
will promptly hear and determine the question, and afford 
such relief as the situation requires, particularly if the 
application of the express company is accompanied by a 
memorandum from the Director-General. 

“In addition to the above, we are of the opinion that a 
serious question exists as to whether the Director-General 


has the power conferred by law to initiate intrastate and ' 


interstate rates, without the right of suspension and hear- 
ing by the state and federal commissions.” 

The letter was signed by Charles E. Elmquist as acting 
president and secretary of commission; Joseph B. Eastman, 
chairman; Travis H. Whitney, Christopher B. Garnett, Paul 
P. Haynes. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 

The Commission has modified its fourth section order 
7331, of June 5, Potatoes From Minnesota and North Da- 
kota Points, so as to become effective November 16 in- 
stead of October 1. 
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THE LUMBER EMBARGO 


Fhe Trefie World Washington Bureau. 


No hope can be held out now to those who have been 
trying for years to devise a method whereby shippers 
generally may be advised as to the embargo situation 
throughout the country. That statement is made at this 
time because the severe embargo season is at its begin- 
ning, as illustrated by the fact that at midnight Septem- 
ber 16, the Car Service Section of the Railroad Adniin- 
istration placed an embargo against all shipments of 
“forest products (except shooks, staves, hoops, headings 
and manufactured containers) from all points in the 
United States and Canada to destinations in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Miehigan, 
Wisconsin and the District of Columbia, except to officers 
of the United States government by title, but not by 
name, including officers of the following departments: 
The Public’ Printer; the Post Office Department; the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing; the Marine Corps; 
the War Department (army); the Navy Department, navy 
yards and naval stations; shipments for the American 
Red Cross; the Imperial Munitions Board of Canada; the 
United States Housing Corporation and the Panama Canal; 
direct to car and locomotive manufacturers, and railroad 
material consigned to an officer of a railroad when des- 
tined to a point on such railroad.” 

Notice of the emhargo was sent to the zone embargo 
chairmen, together with a note that the movement of 
commercial shipments of forest products to embargoed 
destinations will be controlled through the issuance of 
“permits by the Car Service Section, or by the freight 
traffic committee having jurisdiction, when operating con- 
ditions warrant and upon presentation by consignees of 
evidence which justifies transportation service. No per- 
mits will be issued except from the point at which the 
shipment actually originates and to its final destination. 
No reconsignment of shipments moving under such per- 
mits will be allowed.” 

Hundreds, if not thousands, of embargoes will be issued 
as soon as weather conditions and the requirements for 
military movements make it impossible, in the view of 
operating employes and officers of railroads, to handle 
commercial shipments. 

Hundreds of letters, telegrams, and long-distance tele- 
phone inquiries have already been received by the Car 
Service Section asking for interpretations on such ques- 
tions as whether pulp wood and cord wood are considered 
forest products. The answer made by E. H. DeGroot, 
assistant manager of the Car Service Section, who has 
been answering inquiries, is that both pulp wood and cord 
wood are forest products. He has also told inquirers 
that if any railroad within the prescribed area considers 
it necessary to move forest products within the territory, 
such railroad should ask for authority. 


The object is to keep forest products out of the way 
of more essential freight. It is not considered necessary 
to point out that shells and things of direct military value 
must be moved ahead of lumber and other forest products. 

It is the view of Mr. DeGroot that no general informa- 
tion can be put out that will meet the requirements of 
the situation; that embargoes must necessarily be placed, 
often by telegraph and canceled in the same way; that 
any general statement may be rendered valueless before 
it can reach the man who desires to ship or the man who 
desires to receive. 

In view of that fact, the one bit of specific advice to 
both shippers and consignees is to inquire of the local 
freight agent... He is the point of contact between the 
railroad and the public. No other agent of the railroad 
can know what is the latest word on the subject of em- 
bargoes. The general freight agent cannot know, because 
the embargo notices are sent first to the zone chairmen, 
not by the traffic, but by the operating officials. The 
zone chairmen notify the railroads in their districts and 
the notices go to the offices of the freight agents. 

The point is made that by inquiry of the local freight 
agent, the shipper can save himself drayage. If the agent 
says there is an embargo, his word stands unless and 
until the shipper asks a regional committee or the Car 
Service Section in Washington for a permit to get the 
stuff through. If an agent accepts a shipment to an em 
bargoed point, or takes an embargoed commodity, the 
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railroad must find a way to get it to destination. If he 
says a point or a commodity is embargoed, the shipper 
saves himself the useless work of sending his shipment 
to the station. Either by wire or by letter to a regional 
committee or to the Car Service Section, asking for a 
permit, the question as to whether there is or is not an 
embargo, is settled, as is also the question as to whether 
the stuff should be taken, notwithstanding the embargo. 

The objection to making an effort to have the informa- 
tion disseminated through any agency other than the 
man in charge of the freight station is the fact that the 
agent is the man who has the power to turn back the 
dray that contains what he thinks is an embargoed ship- 
ment. In other words, it is not necessary or desirable 
to raise the question as to whether there is or is not an 
embargo by sending the freight to the station. The bet- 
ter way, Mr. DeGroot thinks, is first to inquire of the 
man whose duty it is to receive freight not embargoed. 

If he says it cannot be accepted, then the shipper or 
consignee knows that he must either convince the local 
man that he is in error or obtain a permit. The applica- 
tion for such an overruling of the local agent or for a 
permit, if he is not in error, must go through the hands 
of the same men. ‘ 

Inasmuch as the embargo on forest products is intended 
to keep them out of what roughly corresponds to Official 
Classification territory, the North Atlantic Ports Freight 
Traffic Committee, quartered in New York (not the rate 
committee), with local branches at New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, will be the big factor, especially in 
view of the fact that applications for permits to disregard 
the embargo must be made by consignees within the 
embargoed territory, not by consignors desiring to ship. 

That means that, in the matter of lifting embargoes, the 
man who is doing the buying, not the one who is doihg 
the selling, must take the initiative. 


The headquarters of the committee are at 141 Broadway, 
New York, and Robert L. Russell is chairman. The head- 
quarters of the Philadelphia branch are at 431 Broad 
Street station, and R. R. Blydenburgh is the chairman. 
Edward S. King is chairman of the Baltimore branch, and 
his office is Room 106 Baltimore & Ohio Central building. 

These committees have all put out circulars addressed 
to “consignees and others interested in the receipt of 
carload domestic freight” at Baltimore (or Philadelphia). 
The New York ‘committee controls both export and do- 
mestic freight for all ports, coastwise being counted with 
export freight. The Philadelphia and Baltimore commit- 
tees handle only domestic freight intended for delivery 
within the areas around the two ports. These circulars 
show that applications for permits to disregard the em- 
bargo must be made by consignees. They also contain 
the simple form of application, addressed to the commit- 
tee. The application, addressed to the committee is, 
‘Railroad shipping permit is hereby requested covering 
movement of the following freight consigned to blank. 
Shipper, John Smith. Point of shipment, Blanktown. 
Commodity, pine lumber, junk, or whatever it may be. 
Quantity, terminal road and freight station delivery de- 
sired.” 


The circulars issued by the committees also show the 
stations over which they exercise control. Freight for 
stations other than those tributary to the three ports 
mentioned must be shipped, if at all, on permits issued 
by the Car Service Section or the local committees in 
other places. The office of section is in Washington, in 
a building near the office of the Director-General. Mail 
for it, simply addressed Railroad Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be delivered. Telegrams addressed 
Railroad Administration, Washington, will also reach it. 


In explanation of the embargo on forest products, Di- 
rector-General McAdoo September 17 said: “This order 
was not issued on account of any particular congestion or 
accumulation, but in order to bring the movement of lum- 
ber into the industrial territory under such control as will 
prevent undue accumulation or overshipments, also delay 
to cars and other elements of transportation waste. The 
experience of the freight traffic committees operating in 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore for some months 
past demonstrates not only the desirability, but the prac- 
ticability of regulating the flow of traffic by the permit 
System, based on conditions at destination, with particular 
reference to the need of the consignee and his ability to 
handle freight promptly on arrival. * 
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“It is not the intent to stop the movement of forest prod- 
ucts, but merely to control it. It is provided that permits 
will be issued by authorized bodies on presentation by the 
consignee of evidence which justifies transportation serv- 
ice. This evidence will necessarily differ in different cases, 
the test being, in each instance, whether the need at desti- 
nation and conditions there and en route are such as to 
warrant the particular movement at the,particular time in 
its relation to other demands for transportation service. 

Requests for permits covering shipments destined to 
points within the jurisdiction of the freight traffic com- 
mittees at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington should be addressed accordingly. Permits for all 
other shipments should be requested from the Car Service 
Section direct. To facilitate prompt disposition full in- 
formation should be given in.each case with respect to 
the necessity for the shipments at the particular time, 
involved, the amount of material in-stock, the number of 
cars in transit, etc. The following items should also be 
covered; number of cars, name of shipper, address of ship- 
per, to be shipped from, name of railroad, commodity, 
consignee, destination and delivering line. The railroad 
agent at destination should be asked to endorse the re- 
quest with such comment as may be proper with respect 
to the ability of the consignee to release the car promptly 
on arrival. 

“On account of short notice which was given it has been 
necessary to consider as in transit such cars as were in 
process of loading at the time the order was received by 
railroad officers at various points. It has also been held 
that shipments of fuel wood, logs, pulp wood or similar 
products which originate and terminate on the line of a- 
single railroad may be authorized by the transportation © 
officer of such railroad. Where such movements cover 
more than one railroad, that is, interline shipments, re- 
quests must be made to the designated freight traffic com- 
mittee or to the Car Service Section. It is pointed out that 
the order not only prohibits movement from points outside 
of the embargoed territory to points within, but applies 
as well to movements wholly within the territory included. 

“The exceptions covering government freight apply only 
when the freight is billed strictly as specified in the order 
and claims for exemption by reason of government con- 
tracts or other work will not receive consideration unless 
they bear the endorsement of the government department 
interested.” 


GRAIN EMBARGO 


Hale Holden, Regional Director, in Circular No. 161 to 
central western railroads, says: 


“The following embargo against the shipment of grain 
to primary markets was issued by the Car, Service Section 
under date of September 16: 


Effective September 18, because of rapid approach to limit of 
grain storage capacity primary markets due to advanced 
movement of wheat and anticipated heavy movement of wheat 
and other grains, becomes necessary to place embargo against 
all shipments of all grain consigned or reconsigned to Duluth, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Superior, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, 
East St. Louis, Peoria, Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kan., 
St. Joseph, Omaha, South Omaha, and Coungil Bluffs, and to 
regulate future shipments of grain to these markets on permit 
basis. Such permits will be issued in co-operation with the 
Food Administration. Application may be made by shipper of 
agent at point of origin, such requests transmitted to desig- 
nated Grain Control Committee each market, which will ap- 
prove such requests as can be given storage, ‘notifying the 
— at point of origin that shipments may be made accord- 
ingly. 


“Under this embargo the following instructions will be 
observed in the issuance and handling of permits for the 
movement of grain to the primary markets covered in this 
embargo: 


“1, Application for permit may be made either by ship- 
per at point of origin or by consignee at destination. It 
must be in writing and on prescribed form. 


“2. When application is made by shipper it must be 
transmitted by railroad agent at point of origin to the 
Grain Control Committee at destination; consignee’s ap- 
plication should be made direct to Grain Control Com- 
mittee. 


“3. Application for permit for shipment from one pri- 
mary market to another will be made to the Grain Con- 
trol Committee at the originating primary market for 
transmittal to the Grain Control Committee at destination 
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market; permit when issued will be returned through the 
same channel. 

“4. Grain Control Committee will consider applications 
in the order in which they are received, and will issue 
permits as conditions warrant. 

“5. When applications are approved, permits will be 
issued in triplicate and numbered serially, with prefixes as 
follows: CH'—Chicago, CB—Council Bluffs, DH—Duluth, 
KC—Kansas City, MK—Milwaukee, MS—Minneapolis, 
OM—Omaha, PA—Peoria, SJ—St. Joseph, SL—St. Louis, 
SP—St. Paul. 

“6. Permits shall not be transferable; they can be used 
only by parties authorized therein, and for kind of grain 
specified. 

“7. All permits, except as indicated in paragraph three, 
will be transmitted by the Grain Control Committee di- 
rectly to railroad agent at point of shipment, who will 
note thereon date of receipt and immediately notify ship- 
per that permit has been granted and that shipment cov- 
ered thereby must be made within five (5) working days 
from date of such notification. 

“The committee will also send copy of permit to trans- 
portation officer of the road on which shipment originates, 
except where handled in accord with paragraph three. The 
third copy of the permit will be retained for committee’s 


files. : biel 


“The committee will also notify consignees of action 
taken with reference to applications filed by them. 

“8. Number of permit must be shown on way-bill as 
authority for the shipment. This number will be recog- 
nized by all carriers as authority for forwarding of ship- 
ment against grain embargoes. 

“9. Shipments moving on permits may not be recon- 
signed from’one market to another market where permit 
system is in control unless new permit is obtained in 
prescribed manner. 

“10. Agent at point of origin will advise Grain Control 
Committee at destination on prescribed form as shipments 
are made. 

“Grain Control Committees have been established at all 
primary markets, and you will be advised of the personnel 
of these committees later. 

“Copies of sample forms referred to are attached. Grain 
Control Committees should arrange for necessary supply 
of permit blanks, G. C. C. Form No. 2; and railroads must 
print and distribute supply G. C. C. Form No. 1 (Applica- 
tion for Permit), and G. C. C. Form No. 2-a (Agent’s Ad- 
vice of Shipment).” 

Other regional directors concerned issued similar notices. 

According to a statement by the Director-General, dated 
September 138, grain is coming to market considerably 
faster this year than last. That may. be due to the fact 
that the crop is larger. His figures covering cars loaded 
with grain for the weeks between August 24 and September 
7 show that in the corresponding period in 1917 the load- 
ing amounted to 206,698 cars. In 1918 it was 298,581 cars. 
The loading increased in all districts. In the central west- 
ern the increase was from 65,676 to 102,681 cars. In the 
southwestern it increased from 27,507 to 51,445. In the 
northwestern it rose from 55,004 to 68,859. In the eastern 
it went up from 47,154 to 61,165. The loading in the Alle- 
gheney and Pocahontas amounted to less than’ 6,000 cars. 
Last year, in the same period, they loaded about ~4,800. 

Receipts of grain at the primary markets up to Septem- 
ber 17 were also greater than in the corresponding period 
in 1917. Those elevators on September 7 had received 
188,099,000 bushels of corn, an increase of 65,465,000 bush- 
els; oats, 204,640,000, an increase of 50,687,000, and wheat, 
153,736,000, an increase of 35,318,000, or 566,876,000 im all, 
or an increase of 151,470,000. 


Director-General McAdoo September 16 authorized the 
following statement: 


“The conditions existing in the grain trade this season 
have brought about an unusual situation, due principally 
to two factors—namely, an abundant wheat crop and a 
stabilized price which removes any incentive to hold wheat 
back on the farms for price fluctuations. 

“As a result of this situation, the grain has been shipped 
as fast as harvested and, as a matter of fact, nearly 100,- 
000 more cars of grain have been handled by the railroads 
to date this season than in the same period last year. 
Naturally this tremendous flow of grain has- overtaxed 
the storage facilities. At the present time not only are 


the seaboard elevators filled to capacity awaiting export, 
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but the elevators at the primary markets are practically 
unable to furnish any more storage, and should the grain 
be allowed to continue to flow without control, the only 
possible result would be the use of cars for storage, re 
sulting not only in congestion of tracks and terminals, but 
in putting the cars out of business for the other trans- 
portation needs of the country. 

“To meet this. situation, the Railroad Administration, in 
conjunction with the Food Administration, has arranged 
to control grain movements throughout the country and 
to transport all grain under what is known as the ‘permit’ 
system in charge of committees in the different grain 
zones, which means that shippers will be furnished with 
cars, and permitted to ship, to the capacity of all the 
markets to take care of and promptly unload the grain, 
This not only will prevent congestion of the tracks and 
tying up of equipment, but will result in a regular move. 
ment of the grain traffic and the best distribution of 
equipment, with the effect of the greatest efficiency, which, 
of course, results directly to the greatest benefit to the 
grain producers and the least disturbance of their business 
arrangements. 

“It is interesting to know that already 75 per cent of 
the winter wheat has moved from the farms, while the 
spring wheat and oats are just beginning to move, and 
of the total wheat crop it is estimated that about 45 per 
cent has already reached the markets, which is far in 
excess of the usual amount at this time of the year.” 

Following is the list of the grain control committees: 

Chicago, Ill_—J. H. Brinkerhoff, chairman; Fred Zim- 
merman, railroad traffic assitant; J. H. Cherry, Food Ad- 
ministration, trans. division. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—C. O. Bradshaw, chairman; John A. 
Millington, railroad traffic assistant; Charles Thompson, 
Food Administration, trans. division. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—H. A. Kennedy, chairman; T. E. 
Sands, railroad traffic assistant; W. A. Prinsen, Food Ad- 
ministration, trans. division. 

Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis.—W. H. Strachan, 
chairman; G. A. Sherwood, railroad traffic assistant; G. 
M. Bowman, Food Administration, trans. division. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSS AND DAMAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A.code of “regulations governing the disposition of inter- 
line freight claims for loss and damage” has been pro- 
mulgated by Director-General McAdoo for the guidance of 
claim agents. It was promulgated in General Order No. 
41, and is as follows: 

The following regulations will govern carriers under 
federal control in investigating, paying and accounting for 
freight claims for loss and damage arising during federal 
control. They will not affect the distribution of settle 
ments involving any road not under federal control, nor the 
distribution of claims clearly applicable to the period prior 
to federal control. . 

1. Presentation of Claims: Effective September 1, 1918, 
claims for loss of or damage to freight shall, except as 
modified in this paragraph, be presented to and settled by 
the destination or initial carrier. Claims filed with an in- 
termediate carrier, through error, shall be immediately 
transmitted to the destination carrier and claimant so ad- 
vised. An intermediate carrier clearly at fault may invite 
and adjust claims direct. Claims for fire or marine losses 
shall be referred for adjustment to the carrier responsible, 
and claimant so advised. 

2. Papers Necessary to Support Claims: Claims for 
loss of or damage to freight shall be made on the standard 
forms approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In the case of loss or damage, they shall be supported by 
original bill of lading, if not previously surrendered to cal- 
rier, original paid freight receipt, if issued, original or cer- 
tified copy of invoice of value and all obtainable facts in 
proof of such loss or damage and the value thereof. If any 
necessary document is lost or destroyed, claimant shall file 
a bond of indemnity to cover. 

3. Method of Adjustment: The foregoing provisions 
having been complied with, loss and damage claims shall 
be adjusted with the claimant in accordance with the estab- 
lished legal liability, bill of lading, tariff provisions and 
federal regulations, by the carrier to which presented for 
the account of and without reference to the other carriers 
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interested in the haul, before the completion of other in- 
yestigations necessary for the purpose of locating responsi- 
pility or apportioning the amount paid. 

4. Car Seal Records: Investigation for development of 
car seal records in connection with the apportionment of 
claims between carriers shall be discontinued. 

5. Loss or Damage-Definitely Located: Claims for loss 
or damage definitely located,*the legal liability for which 
has been established and payment made, shall be charged 
direct to carrier or carriers responsible therefor. 

6. Loss or Damage Unlocated: Claims for unlocated 
loss or damage, the legal liability for which has been estab- 
lished and payment made, shall be apportioned to inter- 
ested carriers on mileage basis, with minimum of ten 
miles for any carrier. 

7. Claims Involving Litigation: Law expenses, including 
court costs, incurred in connection with the defense of an 
action where recovery is had, shall be apportioned among 
the carriers involved on the same basis as the claim. In 
the event there is no recovery, the law expenses’ shall be 
apportioned between the carriers intersted on a mileage 
basis, minimum ten miles for any carrier, and subject to 
Paragraph 8, Minimum Debits. 

8. Minimum Debits: Except as provided in Paragraph 
5 hereof, the, entire amount of any individual loss and 
damage claim shall be absorbed by the settling carrier, 
unless the amount chargeable against all other carriers 
under federal control in interest exceeds ffive dollars 
($5.00). Proportions less than one dollar ($1.00) against 
any one carrier shall, however, be absorbed by the set- 
tling carrier. 

9. Settlement Between Carriers: On or before the tenth 
day of each month, paying carrier shall render a statement 
of amount due from each debtor carrier showing thereon 
the claim number, points between which shipment moved 
over debtor line, waybill reference and date, commodity, 
nature of claim and amount. The total amount of such 
statement shall be accepted by debtor carrier as final, ex- 
cept if it be found that an amount was included in state- 
ment in error, or a manifest clerical error, adjustment shall 
be made therefor in the subsequent statement, as pre- 
scribed in General Order No. 30. Manifest errors in claim 
payments should be brought to the attention of the debit- 
ing carrier. 


10. Monthly Statements: Separate monthly statements 
shall be rendered for liabilities, which were incurred prior 
to January 1, 1918, and for liabilities, which were incurred 
subsequent to December 31, 1917. In no case shall a sin- 
gle statement include both prior and subsequent liabilities. 
Such statements rendered against debit carriers should be 
forwarded through the proper accounting officer of the 
carrier by Whom they are prepared. 


11. Method of Payment: Loss and damage freight 
claims Shalkbe audited and paid on regularly audited vouch- 
ers in Same manner as other operating expenses are vouch- 
ered. Such vouchers shall be approved for audit by the 
freight claim agent, and for payment by or under the 
direction of the officer designated to approve vouchers for 
payment. Provided, however, loss and damage freight 
claims may be paid by drafts drawn upon the federal or 
local federal treasurer having jurisdiction within the same 
limitations which are now in effect and authorized by the 
Officer in charge of such authorization. 


12. Custody of Claim Papers: Claim papers shall re- 
main in possession of paying carrier, except that where 
individual claims are charged in full to another carrier, the 
papers may be sent to such carrier upon request. When 
documents supporting either paid or unpaid claims leave 
Possession of carrier, they shall be plainly stamped with 
carrier’s name and claim number. ~ 

13. Notations of Exceptions on Waybills: Loss or dam- 
age discovered at any point-in transit shall be specifically 
noted on face of waybill, dated and signed in name of 
agent, conductor or other authorized employe, giving name 
of carrier responsible, or point where discovered if respon- 
sibility is located. 

14. Noting Exceptions on Paid Freight Receipts: Agents 
delivering freight to consignee, when shortage or damage 
is known to exist, shall make specific notation of extent and 
nature of the loss or damage on face of original paid 
freight bill and sign and date such notation in ink. When 
freight bears external evidence of pilfery or damage at 
time of delivery, a joint inspection with consignee or his 
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representative shall, when practicable, be made at the de- 
livery station and receipt taken in accordance therewith. 
Claim for value of freight checking short at destination 
shall not be paid until inquiry has been made of delivering 
agent and consignee to ascertain if shortage has since ar- 
rived or reached consignee through any source. 

15. Delivery of Astray Freight: Astray freight (freight 
marked with name and address of consignee, but separated 
from regular revenue waybill) shall be immediately for- 
warded to marked destination on standard form of way- 
bill, without charges (copy by mail to destination agent) 
and such waybill shall bear the notation “Astray Freight— 
Deliver only on presentation of original bill of lading or 
original paid freight receipt or other proof of ownership.” 
Destination agent receiving astray freight shall immedi- 
ately notify consignee to whom marked, and if regular 
revenue waybill is not received, delivery shall be made on 
presentation of proof of ownership prescribed and collec- 
tion of tariff charges from point where shipment orig- 
inated. Special efforts should be’ made to establish the 
ownership of perishable freight, in order to insure prompt 
delivery. 

16. Freight Claim Association Rules: Rules prescribed 
by the Freight Claim Association, except such as conflict 
with the regulations herein provided, shall govern all car- 
riers under federal control until otherwise ordered. 


DEFERRED CLASSIFICATION 


Additional instructions issued by Director-General Mc- 
Adoo September 17 indicate that, notwithstanding some 
criticisms passed upon him for instructing regional di- 
rectors to claim deferred classification for railroad em- 
ployes, he intends to adhere to his claim that railroad 
employes are engaged in work that is just as necessary 
as going to the trenches. In his additional instructions 
in circular No. 57 he said: 

“All applications made by officers of railroads under 
federal control for deferred classification for railroad offi- 
cers and employes and all affidavits made by railroad 
officers in support of claims for such deferred classifica- 
tion are made by them as officers of the United States 
Railroad Administration and by my authority and in pur- 
suance of a general policy which in my judgment must 
be adopted in order to meet the war responsibilities which 
rest upon the railroads under federal control. 

“The government of the United States has taken pos- 
session and control of the railroads as a war measure, and 
their efficient and unhampered operation is indispensable 
to the successful conduct of the war. 

“The essential character of the railroad industry as a 
war enterprise is not open to dispute. Indeed, in con- 
trast with nearly all war industries, the railroad industry 
is one of the very few which has actually become a 
government enterprise because of its essential character 
for war purposes. 

“In such circumstances the men who are necessarily 
employed in rail transportation in this country are as 
truly employed in an indispensable war service as are 
our soldiers and sailors. 

“Since the railroads are indispensable and the branches 
of the service to which the employes belong are indis- 
pensable, I understand the remaining questions for con- 
sideration by the district board are whether a particular 
employe can be dispensed with (1) on the ground that 
the railroad has more of such employes than it needs, or 
(2) upon the ground that it can readily replace such em- 
ployes with others. 

“Please state to the district board, with my full author- 
ity, that after eight and a half months of a thorough 
and continuing study of this subject, being constantly in 
touch with employers of railroad labor, the representatives 
of the railroad employes, and the representatives of the 
labor situation generally for the whole country, there is 
no surplus whatever of employes for running the railroads, 
and there is no surplus supply of labor from which new 
employes can be drawn to replace those who may be taken 
for military service. Any competent railroad employe 
taken from an indispensable branch of the railroad serv- 
ice will be subtracted from a force which is already too 
small and which cannot be adequately replenished. The 
taking of any such employe by any district board would 
be a step tending to injure the war operations of some 
railroads. The taking of such steps by numerous district 
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boards would in the aggregate constitute a cumulative 
and far-reaching injury to the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration and would destroy the purpose for which 
the government took possession of such control of the 
railroads. 

“The scarcity of skilled railroad employes is in part due 
to the fact that up. to the present time the railroads of 
the country, in addition to meeting their full share of 
the demands of men for general military service, have 
been subjected to the peculiar disability that they alone, 
out of all thé industries of the country, have had to fur- 
nish large numbers of men for special military service. 
Hundreds of miles of military railroads in France are 
being operated for the military forces of the United States 
who have been drawn from the ranks of the skilled officers 
and employes of railroads in this country. In this way 
the drain upon skilled railroad labor has already been 
proportionately greater than the drain upon skilled labor 
of other industries, and this in part accounts for the ex- 
ceptional shortage of skilled railroad labor which con- 
fronts the United States Railroad Administration. 

“It must also be clear that employes in these classes 
cannot be supplied by the employment and training of 
new employes. Practically without exception these em- 
ployments are not suited to women, but able-bodied and 
vigorous men are needed for the discharge of the duties. 
These men are not available in adequate numbers and 
will become less and less available as the war progresses. 
Besides, untrained men cannot perform the functions, and 
if skilled railroad employes are taken for military service 
the substitution of untrained employes, even if available, 
would prove destructive to efficient railroad operation. 

“It is desired that the understanding and sympathetic 
co-operation of the district boards shall be sought in all 
instances. We are all striving for the same end, and that 
is, to win the war. To the extent that railroad men can 
be spared from railroad service for military service we 
ought to spare them. But to the extent that they are 
needed for railroad service the district boards should not 
attempt to take them for military service. 

“The United States Railroad Administration intends to 
ask for deferred classification only when the men on 
whose behalf the request’ is made are needed in the 
public interest for the continued performance of their 
duties and when experienced substitutes cannot be found. 
And the district boards, upon whom rests the responsibil- 
ity for preserving the necessary labor supply for essential 
occupations, should be urged to grant, in the interest of 
the national needs and with a nation-wide view of the 
controlling factors, the applications for deferred classifi- 
cation which are supported by the United States Railroad 
Administration. 

“Instructions have been issued through the regional di- 
rectors to all officials of railroads under federal control 
to see that proper applications are made for deferred 
classification for all necessary railroad employes and to 
support such applications vigorously, and at the same time 
to avoid making applications wherever reasonably prac- 
ticable. ‘ 

“It is the patriotic duty of the men who are considered 
necessary for the operation of the railroads to claim de- 
ferred classification and to furnish the district boards 
with the necessary information in their answers to ques- 
tionnaires to show the basis for such classification. Every 
man who is helping in these necessary occupations to 
operate the railroads in this country is rendering not only 
a service indispensable to the war but a service that is 
as praiseworthy and creditable as any war service could 
be.” . 

Regional Director Aishton, in instructions to officials of 
western lines, thus discusses the matter of military serv- 
ice and deferred classification of employes: 


“The railroad under government control is an essential 
industrial agency. Its necessary employes should be given 
deferred classification. It is desired that the federal man- 
agers give this matter their active personal attention to 
make sure that deferred classification is properly claimed 
for employes that are necessary and also that no such 
claim is made where it can reasonably be avoided, since 
the making of unnecessary claims is both unfair to the 
government in its work of creating the necessary military 
and naval forces and injurious ‘to the railroad administra- 
tion in its effort to secure deferred classification for em- 
ployes who are really necessary. 
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“Generally speaking, all skilled employes engaged di- 
rectly or indirectly in the movement of trains should be 
regarded as necessary employes and deferred Classification 
should be sought for them accordingly. The following em. 
ployes are regarded as being in this class: General off- 
cers, master mechanics, roundhouse and shop foremen ma- 
chinists, blacksmiths, boilermakers, tin and copper smiths, 
pipefitters, electricians, freight car and passenger car re- 
pairmen and inspectors, respective helpers. and apprentices 
of all the foregoing. Chemists, locomotive inspectors, 
gang leaders, superintendents and assistant superintend- 
ents, trainmasters and assistant trainmasters, trains dis- 
patchers and directors, yardmasters and assistants, road 
foremen of engines and assistants, traveling engineers, 
firemen instructors, locomotive engineers and motormen, 
lccomotive firemen and helpers, conductors, brakemen and 
flagmen, train baggagemen and express messengers, yard 
foremen and helpers, hostlers, enginehouse men, telegraph- 
ers and telephoners, block operators, telegraph clerks, 
engineers of maintenance of way, division engineers, road- 
masters, field engineers, supervisors, construction foremen, 
foremen on track work (generally known as section fore- 
men), bridge, building and water service foremen, bridge, 
building, ship and wharf carpenters, signal maintainers, 
telegraph and telephone maintainers. 

“As to employes not in the foregoing list, you should 
exercise the greatest care and discretion to aid in obtain- 
ing deferred classification for those clearly necessary, 
while refraining from taking this step in other cases. 
Where a given position can be reasonably filled by promo- 
tion or by the employment of an outside male or female, 
no effort to secure deferred classification should be made. 
The mere question of inconvenience or increased expense 
is not sufficient for regarding an employe as necessary. 
But where, on account of the character of the work or 
the complete lack of availability of another to do the work, 
the existing incumbent is really necessary, you should take 
all practicable steps to secure deferred classification. 

“In every case where deferred classification is sought 
you should make it clear to the incumbent that it is his 
duty to the Railroad Administration to claim deferred 
classification, so that the incumbent will feel no hesitancy 
about making this claim. If the incumbent does not make 
the claim, you, or the appropriate superior of the in- 
cumbent in question, should himself make the claim on 
behalf of the United States Railroad Administration. Steps 
should be taken to secure the most effective presentation 
of the matter to the local board and then to the district 
board, and the law department of the particular railroad 
should be called on to assist where such assistance ap- 
pears to promise good results. 

“As soon as regulations are issued will send additional 
and more specific advice as to detailed procedure to be 
adopted. Meanwhile it is important that you and your 
officers familiarize yourselves with the general principles 
by which you will be governed.” 


SPECIAL RULE OF PRACTICE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission, September 17, put out the following 
special rule of practice, No. 8, as .an additional rule, to 
cover the situation created by the fact that the railroads 
are in possession of the Director-General. It is as follows: 

“Original complaints filed in new proceedings under the 
act to regulate commerce, as amended, should name as 
defendants in addition to the Director-General of Rail- 
roads, the carriers not under federal control, and should 
specify the carriers, or the principal carriers, under fed- 
eral control, over whose lines the rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, regulations or practices apply. Though not 
required to do so, the complainant may, instead of such 
specification, name as additional defendants the carriers 
under federal control over whose lines the rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations or practices apply. 
The complainant must furnish as many complete copies 
of the complaint as there may be parties defendant to 
be served, including receivers and operating trustees of 
carriers not under federal control, as many additional 
copies for the Director-General as there are carriers under 
federal control specified in the complaint and not named 
as defendants, and 7 additional copies for the use of the 
Commission. Service of the complaint will be made by 
the Commission.” 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


Efficiency in Traffic 


INTERCITY TRUCK TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


Intercity truck transportation has become, almost over 
night, a most important business. Many lines have been 
organized from one man. with one truck to million-dollar 
corporations with large fleets, serving the important in- 
dustrial centers perhaps more economically, efficiently, and 
reliably than has ever been done by steam or electric serv- 
ice. Merely hauling a load when needed is not the pur- 
pose of the haulage companies. They have endeavored 
to establish schedules which eventually would increase 
their business. “Return loads” has been another endeavor 


and in most cases their efforts have been successful. 
Between Fulton and Syracuse, N. Y., Frank Cardinal has 
been operating a Federal freight service for some time. 
Cardinal has regular contracts for hauling shells for mu- 
nition factories. Empty shells are hauled from Fulton to 
Syracuse and loaded ones back. Then a second trip is 
made each day from Fulton with merchandise and freight. 
A similar return load from Syracuse is always obtained. 
Mr. Cardinal operates a 31%4-ton Federal with steel wheels, 
which. is here shown with a load of furniture taken to 
Fulton on the return trip from Syracuse. 


MOTOR-TRUCK ROUTES 


The Trafic Werld Washington Bureau. 

The Bureau of Markets of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced its readiness to enter 
into co-operative agreement with operators of rural motor- 
truck routes who desire to work more closely with the 
government in developing, stabilizing, and standardizing 
this business. Operators who agree to work according to 
most approved practices, and to conform to the general 
Tequirements of the Bureau of Markets, are toreceive the 


advantage of receipt of advice and information developed 
through the bureau investigations. 

Large metal signs for display on trucks will be fur- 
nished to operators meeting the requirements. These 
signs will read, “The Owner of This Truck Is Co-operat- 
ing with the Bureau of Markets, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” The operator also will be priv- 
ileged to use this sentence on his stationery and in ad- 
vertising. 

Through its co-operation with motor-truck operators the 
Bureau of Markets hopes to make it easy to place in 
proper hands such advice and information as it may 
secure; to act as a medium for distribution of informa- 
tion among operators; to stabilize the rural motor busi- 


ness by requiring adherence to certain business prac- 
tices, and to give to reliable operators the business ad- 
vantage of working co-operatively with the Bureau of 
Markets. 

Truck operators who desire to co-operate with the 
bureau must agree to maintain dependable service and 
schedules; charge just rates based om cost plus a rea- 
sonable profit; keep satisfactory records of operating costs 
and furnish certain of them to the bureau; use uniform 
bills of lading approved by the bureau, and provide ade- 
quate insurance for shipments. 

No attempt to exercise arbitrary authority or to insist 
on practices detrimental to proper and profitable conduct 
of motor-truck routes will be made, says the announce- 
ment of the bureau. 


HIGHWAYS TRANSPORT WORK 


The Highways Transport Committee of the Council of 
National Defense authorizes the following: 

“That the work of the War Industries Board looking to 
the conservation of all materials entering into manufac- 
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tures; the efforts of the Fuel Administration tending: to 
the saving of space in railroad transportation that coal 
in needed quantities may be transported the coming fall 
and winter; the efforts of the Railroad Administration 
looking to the curtailment of unnecessary use of rail 
transport in every way possible are being supplemented 
in a most material way through the medium of the activi- 
ties of the Highways Transport Committee, Council of 
National Defense, is the view being strongly expressed by 
those leaders in Washington in most direct touch with big 
war problems. . 

“Among others, Maj.-Gen. George W. Goethals, assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, United States Army, sees in the work 
of the Highways Transport Committee a potential force 
capable of aiding in a vital way the work of the great 
war bodies of Washington. Recent utterances of the 


United States Fuel Administration and the War Industries 
Board drive home the need for conservation of rail trans- 
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committee is of great value in that it tends to result in spee- 
ing up the delivery of munitions and other army supplies which 
might otherwise be delayed through terminal .congestion duriug 
this war time. 


CAR CONSERVATION 


C. H. Tiffany, traffic manager of the New England Paper 
and Pulp Traffic Association, in a letter to New England 
paper manufacturers, under date of September 13, says: 

“By request of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion Car Service Section, a meeting was held at this office 
to-day, attended by mill men, jobbers and railroad officers, 
in the interest of intensive use of freight equipment by 


‘maximum loading. 


“The meeting was addressed by Mr. W. J. Manley of 
the Railroad Administration, who stated that about 75 per 
cent of the traffic moving to-day is direct United States 
Government business, only about 25 per cent of the trans- 











Guy D. Kendrick sends the accompanying picture show- 
ing one of the five-ton trucks made by the company of 
which he is traffic manager, furnished with a body for 
the hauling of hogs and cattle from the country to the 
paeking house. The front end or front half of this body 
is double-decked for the transportation of hogs, while the 


portation, especially in the states east of the Mississippi. 
So urgent is this need no interference with it will be 
brooked by those in authority. 

“General Goethals, in a letter touching its activities, re- 
fers especially to the ‘great value’ of the work of the 
Highways Transport Committee ‘in speeding up the de- 
livery of munitions and other army supplies.” In promot- 
ing the rural motor express idea, the return loads bureau, 
its plan of co-operation with the Federal Railroad Admin- 
istration and the relief of terminal congesti6n, this body 
ig daily producing concrete and satisfactory results along 
the line of those of its activities referred to by General 
Goethals. 

The letter of the latter, addressed to R. C. Hargreaves, 
secretary, commenting upon the extension of the commit- 
tee’s work throughout the country, says in part: 


It is with pleasure that I have noted the splendid work which 
is being done by the Highways Transport Committee in helping 
to increase the nation’s transportation facilities by the de- 
velopment of the highways and the effective and efficient use 
of the motor truck. 

So far as this department is concerned, the work of your 


Hauling Hogs by Truck 





back half is devoted to the hauling: of cattle. This par- 
ticular car has been used for hogs alone. There are 
forty-six hogs in this load and they were hauled a distance 
of twenty-three miles from the country, making a delivery, 
from the time the truck left the: plant until the return 
with the load, in two hours and forty minutes. 





portation facilities of the railroads being at the disposal 
of commercial traffic. The proportion of Government busi- 
ness is increasing and the urgency of conserving every 
cubic foot and ton of car efficiency is imperative. 

“Of all box cars in service, approximately 2,300,000 cars, 
the very large majority are of 80,000 pounds’ marked ca- 
pacity, or higher. Master Car Builders’ rules permit load- 
ing of 10 per cent in excess of marked capacity. Thus the 
average carrying capacity of box cars is way over 75,000 
pounds. The ordinary loading of paper is very far short 
of any such average. The purpose of the meeting to-day 
was to impress upon manufacturers and jobbers of paper 
the need of capacity loading as a matter of war necessity. 

“The unit load of grain and flour has been pracfically 
doubled, also of sugar. As compared with last year’s load- 
ing, 75,000 cars have been saved this.year in transporting 
fertilizer. Tobacco in hogsheads will be double-tiered, as 
never before, thus halving the cars required. Wisconsin 
and Michigan paper mills have reached a very high aver 
age of loading by reason of a vigorous intensive loading 
campaign. With a number of conspicuous exceptions, how 
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‘ ever, the loading performance of the New England paper 


miils is unsatisfactory to the Railroad Administration. 


“Wxcept on export shipments, where loading below car 
capacity may revoke the export license, the government 
does not as yet command, but very urgently requests of 
the New England paper mills, prompt and effective effort: 
to increase very materially our car loading. There are 
shortages of trainmen, locomotive power and freight cars, 
with the greatest traffic ever offered, and war essentials, of 
course, have the first claim on transportation. Obviously 
10 cars of 40 tons marked capacity, loaded with 22 tons 
each of paper, wastes exactly five cars. Five 40-ton cars 
loaded to full capacity, 88,000 pounds each, would haul the 
tonnage and save some 250 feet of track space at the 
overcrowded terminal at New York, Chicago, or wherever 
it goes. 

“The view of the Railroad Administration is that the 
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Washington as of the first importance in winning the war 
quickly. Mr. Manley conveys to our mills here in New 
England the direct appeal that we load our cars in every 
possible case to full visible or tonnage carrying capacity, 
and that we demand the same of the shippers of raw ma- 
terials to our mills, as a measure of decisive assistance 
we can render to those who are sacrificing their lives for 
us overseas. 

“The Railroad Administration will shortly issue instruc- 
tions requesting paper and pulp manufacturers and ship- 
pers weekly reports of carloading showing in detail date, 
car number and initial, consignee and destination, loaded 
weight, marked capacity and reason in each instance why 
maximum loading could not be attained. For our traffic 
association members I will have the required forms printed 
and a supply sent you. If non-member mills wish these 
forms you can order them from the printers who will 
do our work.” 








Double- Decking Trucks 


Tas i. a ee a 


J. A. Miller, traffic manager of the Garford Motor Truck 
Company, sends the accompanying picture illustrating 
loading of trucks. The car used was a drop end gondola, 
forty-six feet in length. It was loaded with four trucks 


with a total weight of 20,000 pounds. The concern also 
loads two of the larger trucks with two of the smaller 
and gets 26,000 pounds to 27,000 pounds in this type car. 
It thinks this type decking is superior to the old type 
of building double-deck, as the cost of labor and material 
is small, the only material required being a few pieces 


matter of heavy loading is of such importance that it may 
well determine the amount of transportation given to us, 
without which we shut down. The matters of incon- 
venience or the considerable added cost, and perhaps 
some damage, in tiering heavy roll paper to the top of the 
car, are up to the mills and your customers. That there 
are some orders for minimum carloads, which cannot by 
any reasonable possibility be increased to maximum Car- 
load orders, is recognized, and no absolute prohibition of 
less than capacity loading (except as now effective on ex- 
port business) is contemplated. It is believed, however, 
that very much of the light loading of paper is due to past 
custom in selling and buying, to the questions of credit 
and storage costs at destination, extra cost of tiering 
heavy packages and probably still*more to a lack of full 
appreciation of the vital need of conserving every bit of 
transportation facilities and energies during the period of 
the war demands of the government. 

“The question of transportation in this country standing 
up under the immense demands of to-day is regarded at 


~ 


of timber and -four long “U” bolts for each truck decked. 
The weight of blocking or dunnage was 300 pounds on 
this car, while the weight of lumber in the old-style 
double-deck would be 1,500 pounds to 2,000 pounds. Mr. 
Miller says this style of decking is much safer than the 
old method and the saving in cost of material and the 
freight charges amount to considerable, especially on ship- 
ments to points on the Pacific coast. His company has 
been using this type of decking for some time and has 
never had a case where trucks were damaged due to 
breaking loose. 


USE OF HIGHWAYS FOR COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Council of National Defense authorizes the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The U. S. Fuel Administration, through Cyrus Carnsey, 
Jr., assistant fuel administrator, in endorsing the most 
extensive and efficient use possible of the highways, to 
the end that the transportation resources of the country 
be increased, has transmitted to the Highways Transport 
Committee, Council of National Defense, to which body is 
delegated all matters dealing with any phase of highways 
transport, a letter emphasizing the applicability of the 
committee’s program to the problems involved in the 
expeditions and larger tonnage movement of coal from 
wagon mines. 

“Mr. Garnsey’s letter, addressed to Mr. R. C. Hargreaves, 
secretary of the Highways Transport- Committee, express- 
ing the Fuel Administration’s approval of the steps being 
undertaken by the highways transport body looking to the 
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most effective utilization of highways transportation, con- 


tinues: 


We are also convinced that transportation resources can be 
greatly increased-and larger tonnage movement of coal from 
Wagon mines direct to consumers effected by applying all pos- 
sible vehicles, horses and the necessary labor in line with 
national policies promulgated by you, and operating over suit- 
able highways constantly maintained in efficient condition. 

For this reason we ask that you convey to our field organiza- 
tion our very real interest in this part of their work and 
assure them we desire to support their organization to the 
limit in’ their efforts to effect greater tonnage movement of 
coal over the highways from wagon mines to consumer. 

We suggest also that whenever conditions of roads, local 
legislation, lack of suitable equipment, and so forth, tend to 
impede the most effective and efficient movements, you will 
promptly bring these matters to our attention. 

To expedite the handling of these questions the Fuel Ad- 
ministration has committed. them to its Mine Track Committee, 
composed of Frank G. Jones, chairman, Robert L. Ireland, and 


S. A. Taylor. 


“The Highways Transport Committee Chairman of the 
eleven Regional Areas into which the United States has 
been divided are attending an important three days’ con- 
ference at Washington and will confer with the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator and determine upon a plan for making in- 
creased coal] tonnage available through the most effective 
and efficient utilization of highways.” 


COAL MEN DISPUTE McADOO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The National Coal Association takes issue with the 
statement made in the report of Director-General of Rail- 
roads McAdoo to the President, in which it was declared 
that “coal production is restricted by shortages of labor 
and other causes aside from transportation.” The asso- 
ciation insists that car‘shortage is still a serious factor 
in preventing the maintenance of a maximum output of 
coal. 

In support of this claim the coal-operators cite many 
instances where production in recent weeks has been ma- 
terially curtailed by the lack of cars, notwithstanding the 
general improvement that has taken place in the trans- 
portation field. And the reports of the Geological Survey 
are quoted to bear out the contention of the association: 

The National Coal Association insists that Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo has been “misinformed.” While it is true, 
the operators say, that in certain sections of the country 
the supply of empty cars furnished the bituminous mines 
has shown a marked improvement, the industry as a 
whole has not enjoyed an increased car supply, as the 
government’s own figures show. 

“These figures, made public by the United States Geo- 


* logical Survey,” the association says, “show that during 


the latest week covered by returns from producing fields, 
that of August 24, car shortage cut production no less than 
1,530,000 tons of bituminous coal. In four fields alone— 
southern Ohio, Somerset Countty, Pennsylvania, Fairmont, 
W. Va., and the high volatile fields of southern West Vir- 
ginia—the bituminous coal mines lost 750,000 tons during 
the week because the railroads failed to furnish cars to 
load this tonnage. Director-General McAdoo certainly did 
not have these fields in mind when he reported that ‘cars 
have frequently been supplied to the mines more rapidly 
than they have been able to load them.’” 

One coal producing company in West Virginia, the 
association further says, whose output of by-product coal 
is made into coke, lost 100,000 tons during the month of 
August because the cars were not furnished to load and 
haul this tonnage. Another company in the gas coal fields 
of western Pennsylvania ran part time and lost 170,000 
tons production because of inadequate car supply. 

“Shortage of railroad cars at the bituminous mines,” 
the statement says, “has curtailed production 82,000,000 
tons since January 1 last, and stands as the dominating 
factor of all causes of curtailment. Much of this huge 
production lost to the country because the railroads did 
not furnish the coal mines sufficient cars occurred during 
the months of January, Febriary and March, when the 
railroads were recovering from the worst congestion in 
their history and from the effects of unprecedented storms. 
But not all. 

“Car shortage cut bituminous coal production 1,934,000 
tons during the week ending August 17; 1,559,000 tons 
during the week ending August 10, and 1,145,000 tons dur- 
ing the week ending August 3. These figures do not sup- 
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port a claim that the coal mines were receiving more ca:s 
than they can load, even recently. 

“The production of bituminous coal from January 1 ‘o 
August 24, inclusive, totaled 384,000,000 tons. The mines 
that produced this coal were capable of producing 522,000,- 
000 tons under full time output. The total production lost 
from all causes was :therefore 138,000,000 tons—far more 
than enough to afford a guarantee against a fuel shortage; 
Here are the reasons why this 138,000,000 tons were lost: 

“Because of car shortage, 82,000,000 tons; because of 
labor shortage and strikes, 22,750,000 tons; because of 
mechanical disabilities and unavoidable shutdowns at: the 
mines, 19,750,000 tons; because of no market (chiefly in 
southwestern states), 4,000,000 tons; all other causes, 
9,000,000 tons.” 


LOADING OF COAL 


Hale Holden, regional director, has written to W. C. 
Kendall, manager, Car Service Section, U. S. Railroad Ad- 
ministration, to the effect that he read with interest the 
latter’s letter of August 31 in reference to shortage of 
coal loading equipment and arranged, on its receipt, for 
a conference of the assistant regional directors in the 
three western regions which was held September 9 in his 
office, with the result that an understanding was reached 
for co-operation and co-ordination by the three regions. 

“It was the unanimousopinion that car service rules 
should be revised eliminating all exceptions which have 
been made from time to time in the loading of open top 
cars with stone, cement, sand, or gravel except where 
such material is required for government work or essen- 
tial industries. As the general movement of equipment 
will undoubtedly be retarded in the coming fall and win- 
ter months, which are now close at hand, it is my earnest 
recommendation that the prohibition recommended is nec- 
essary. If the Car Service Section cannot see its way 
clear to make such instructions general, we will issue 
them to lines in this region and Mr. Aishton will do like- 
wise in the northwestern region: It is hoped Mr. Bush 
will do the same in the southwestern region. 

“It is also recommended that you arrange to concen- 
trate the work of your inspectors in this territory on the 
checking of coal cars as to movement and handling, both 
loaded and empty. I feel that the handling of coal cars 
cannot be policed too diligently and that the force of in- 
spectors the Car Service Section has in the territory can- 
not be used to better advantage than as outlined for the 
next three months. on 

“Owing to the urgency of other matters it is not con- 
sidered- advisable at this time to have the federal and 
general managers into headquarters for a special con- 
ference as suggested in your letter. I am, however, mail- 
ing every one of them, under personal cover, a copy of 
your instructions and a copy of this letter, which I hope 
will call the situation to their minds in such a'way that 
the interest of everyone concerned will be awakened.” 

Mr. Kendall’s letter to Mr. Holden, sent also to Regional 
Directors Smith, Winchell, Markham, Maher,-Aishton and 
Bush, was as follows: 

“Our latest information with respect to bituminous coal 
loading during the week ended August 24 is that the final 
figures will show a slight increase over the previous week. 
We are far, however, from having attained a satisfactory 
situation in this respect. 

“Simultaneously, we are receiving reports indicating 

1. Considerable delay in the movement of coal 
cars, both loaded and empty; ‘ 

2. More or less accumulation of loads and 
empties awaiting movement; 

3. Habitual misuse of coal carrying cars, par- 
ticularly the self-clearing type, by loading with 
commodities other than coal, coke and blast fur- 
nace and steel mill materials; 

4. Delay in release of cars in company fuel 
service; 

5. Use of steel coal carrying equipment in 
handling cinders, ~shes and other refusé (not 
including necessary movement of slag). 


“It is appreciated that the seriousness of the situation 
and the possible opportunities for improvement need not 
be impressed upon you personally, but it is deemed ad- 
visable to request that you bring forcibly in a personal 
way to the attention of the federal managers and the 
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general managers of all roads under your jurisdiction the 
vital fact that the winning of the war depends in a very 
direct way upon 100 per cent operation of coal mines, 
which is essential to satisfactorily maintain the steel in- 
dustry. This latter is not possible unless the railroads— 
all railroads—assist in fulfilling practically all transporta- 
tion requirements of coal mining and coke operations as 
well as blast furnaces, steel mills and foundries. This 
measure of transportation can not -be furnished if the 
faults of operation and handling indicated above are not 
quickly and definitely overcome. 

“May I not ask, therefore, that you immediately, by 
such means as seems to you best—would not a special 
conference at your headquarters be preferable? Get into 
the minds of the federal managers and general managers 
these facts which are so vitally important. We believe 
it should be clearly understood that this comes direct 
from Washington, and the success or failure of the United 
States Railroad Administration, and, in fact, of the war 
itself, depends upon and, to a very great extent, will be 
gauged by the performance of the railroads in meeting 
this emergency. 

“It would seem important to suggest that each line 
should properly assign such force as may be necessary to 
effectually police against the troubles heretofore outlined. 
Such force to report direct to the federal manager or 
general manager. Furthermore, we believe that these 
officials should have before them daily current reports of 
coal cars loaded and empty interchanged with connec- 
tions, and moved over line, and such other information as 
may pertain to this subject. 

“Your hearty co-operation with respect to the foregoing 
is solicited, and the Car Service Section wishes to be 
called upon to do anything within its power to assist in 
this work.” 


TRANSPORTATION OF COAL 


(From the remarks of T. J. McLaughlin, traffic manager of 
the Charles Boldt Company, before the Traflic Club of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, September 16.) 


Coal is principally a matter of transportation. Coal 


cars mean more coal. Coal cars represent 52 per cent of 
all the freight cars moving over the rails. Twenty-five 
per cent of the total mileage is coal cars. The mileag 
of cars being reduced to the zone system which is now 
in vogue, the entire cotton crop of 1917 is equal to 1% 
days’ coal tonnage offered to the carrier. The wheat 
crop of 1917. is equal to 7 days’ coal tonnage offered to 
the carrier. The coal tonnage of the year in point of 
tonnage is about 2% times all the material removed from 
the Panama Canal. Obviously transportation of coal from 
the mouth of the mines to the ultimate consumer is the 
big problem of the hour, and every loyal citizen must help 
in solving the problem through sacrifice. 

After we have licked the Germans and our boys are 
back home and we begin to sum up the cost of trans- 
portation, coal will be the first to receive the axe. The 
question then will be—how will it be brought about? 

A gehtleman who is well posted in electrical matters 
argues that within ten years a complete revolution will 
have taken place in the production of electrical current 
for heat, light and power. Incident to this revolution will 
be the disappearance of all small electric light plants and 
the production of electrical energy by great plants located 
close to the coal mines, the current to be distributed by 
great trunk lines. 


He argues that the cost of coal transportation is one 
of the causes of the high cost of electricity, this being 
Overcome by the cutting out of the transportation of coal 
and the cheaper ¢ransportation of electric energy by the 
trunk line system. 


Steam as a motive power has had its day and the elec- 
trifying of all kinds of industries requiring power is 
rapidly going on, and in less than ten years not an in- 
dustry in this city will be operated by steam. The rail- 
road will be the last to adopt generally the electric power, 
great corporations moving slowly. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company is just now adding large and more 
powerful steam-driven locomotives, but in ten years these 
steam monsters will be in the scrap heap and the electric 
engines will’ take their place with greater speed and 
power, 

An experiment was made some time ago on an eastern 
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coal road. A huge locomotive was tested out on a grade 
with fifteen cars of coal. The locomotive was able to 
handle these fifteen cars at a speed of fifteen miles per 
hour aS a maximum. An electrically propelled engine was 
tested out on the same line. It handled thirty loaded cars 
at a speed of thirty miles an hour. 


Another saving in the electrically driven engines was 
noted. When making the steep grade, the locomotive was 
steamed up to the popping off point and then the grade 
was hit.. When the grade was topped and the down grade 
movement began, the surplus steam was wasted in the 
air, and steam is only coal translated into power. 


With the electrically driven engine the top of the grade 
was reached and then, on the down grade on the other 
side of the divide, by the switching in of a part of the 
mechanism, electrical power was actually generated and 
the current fed back onto the wires from which just be 
fore it had drawn electrical energy, so that the extra 
power required to climb the grade was paid back by this 
reciprocal action. 


PUBLICITY FOR RATE CHANGES 


The following letter, dated September 13, 1918, sent by 
the Western Freight Traffic Committee to F. P. Eyman, 
chairman, Chicago District Freight Traffic Committee; C. 
E. Perkins, chairman, St. Louis District Frieght Traffic 
Committee; C. S. Fay, chairman, New Orleans District 
Freight Traffic Committee; H. M. Pearce, chairman, St. 
Paul District Freight Traffic Committee; D. R. Lincoln, 
chairman, Kansas City District Freight Traffic Committee; 
J. L. West, chairman, Dallas District Freight Traflic Com- 
mittee; Fred Wild, Jr., chairman, Denver District Freight 
Traffic Committee; F. W. Robinson, chairman, Portland 
District Freight Traffic Committee; and W. G. Barnwell, 
chairman, San Francisco District Freight Traflic Com- 
mittee, is self-explanatory: 


“This will serve to supersede letter written to you Sep- 
tember 12, Docket 340, which quoted resolution, reading as 
follows: 


Resolved, That advance notice be given to shippers, by pub- 
lication in some convenient manner, of all subjects which are 
to be considered by the district freight trafic committees; 
further, that copy of dockets be furnished by the district com- 
mittees to freight traffic officers of iines with rails within their 
respective districts and to shippers’ organizations requesting 
notice, with the understanding that such freight traflic officers 
will exhaust every effort to place the information in the hands 
of all interested shippers; notice to be given that such subjects 
will be considered by the district committees not earlier than 
twelve (12) days after docketing, except that emergency matters 
will be so designated with announcement that they will have 
prompt consideration. 


“Further explaining the procedure under the foregoing, 
beg to advise that we have consummated arrangements 
with the Traffic World for the publication of advance no- 
tices of all subjects which are to be considered by the 
District Freight Traffic Committees. You will please 
follow the invariable rule of forwarding copy of such no- 
tices upon the date they are docketed addressed to the 
‘Traffic Service Bureau, 418 South Market Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.,’ being careful to insert the date of docket. 
Where, under the plan under which we are now working, 
matters are referred from this committee to district com- 
mittees for consideration, we will prepare here in this 
office the notice and furnish it direct to the Traffic World, 
which will, of course, make it unnecessary as covering 
such cases for you to also supply them. Where your re- 
spective committees consider that the matters are so 
urgent as to justify their consideration as previous to the 
expiration of the twelve day limit, announcement to that 
effect in supplying the notices to the Traffic World should 
be effected by showing under the date of the notice the 
word ‘Emergency.’ The notice to be furnished to the 
Traffic World should be made just as brief as is compat- 
ible with a comprehensive statement; the endeavor to be 
to compress it so that it may average not over three 
lines in type. 

“It is also appropriate that you will interest yourselves 
in arranging for the publication of these advance notices 
in suitable papers or periodicals which are published with- 
in your respective districts. It should be distinctly under- 
stood that the service will be rendered gratis; the idea 
being that the information is of public interest. That our 
information may be complete, would suggest that you 
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advise from time to time to the extent that you make 
such arrangements for publication. 

“You are also requested to kindly convey the foregoing 
resolution to freight traffic officers of lines with Fails 
within your respective districts; also to shippers’ organ- 


izations. The latter should be advised that you will un-' 


dertake to furnish them with copy of dockets where they 
indicate a desire to have the information. In line with 
the terms of the resolution, freight traffic officers should 
be furnished with copies of dockets and should be urged 
to exhaust every effort to place the matter in the hands 
of interested shippers. 

“The central thought which has influenced this commit- 
tee to act in the premises is to promote the greatest pos- 
sible publicity and as a result afford all at interest an 
opportunity to present their views enabling the commit- 
tees to act with complete information and thereby be 
enabled to reach the most intelligent conclusions. The 
committee feels sure that the movement will be wel- 
comed by all members of your committees and by freight 
traffic officers, as well as by the shipping public, and we 
feel sure that your members will without urging on our 
part cheerfully and cordially co-operate. If you have any 
suggestions to offer along the foregoing general lines 


- which you think will still further the cause, they will be 


welcomed and will have our careful consideration.” 


The letter is signed by A. C. Johnson, chairman of the 
committee, but the initials at the bottom would indicate 
that it was prepared by S. H. Johnson, another member 
of the committee. Notation at the bottom shows that 


copies were sent to Edward Chambers, C. A. Prouty, B.. 


Campbell, R. Clifton, E. F. Lacey and Western Freight 
Traffic Committee members. 


These advance notices from the district committees will 
be printed in the weekly Traffic Bulletin and in the Daily 
Traffic World and Bulletin, where the freight rate authori- 
ties issued by the Western Freight Traffic Committee are 
already being printed, and where all other information as 
to rate changes, proposed or actual, such as fifteenth sec- 
tion applications and new tariffs filed, is published. 


COMPLAINTS OF SHIPPERS 


W. S. Groom, shippers’ representative on the Cincinnati 
District Freight Traffic Committee, writes as follows: 

“Mr. R. Walton Moore, assistant general counsel of the 
United States Railroad Administration, Washington, D. C., 
has addressed the following communication to the various 
General and District Freight Traffic Committees: . 


Complaints against the Director-General with reference to the 
advanced rates are now being served on me. For instance, I 
have recently sent you a complaint filed by the Public Service 
Commission of Washington et al., and a complaint filed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, which, as I 
understand it, involves a question of rate relationship. It is 
clear that parties are filing complaints without having made 
any effort to effect settlements by conference with the com- 
mittees as appointed for that purpose. I am, therefore, writing 
to urge that whenever there appears to be a possibility of 
disposing of a complaint by negotiation, you should endeavor 
to bring about that result. I know you will agree with me 
that formal proceedings, which involve labor, expense and fre- 
quently bad feeling, should be avoided when it can be done. 


“It is the desire of this committee to arrange settlement | 


of complaints whenever it can be reasonably done, in order 
to reduce the number of complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and officers of the United 
States Railroad Administration at Washington. 


“It is further the desire of this committee to render to 
the public the largest possible measure of service and 
satisfaction. As representative of the public on this com- 
mittee, I wish to assure all shippers that meritorious com- 
plaints will receive full consideration and prompt action. 

“Complaints should be filed with the chairman of the 
committee. They need not follow any set form, except that 
they should be clearly and legibly typewritten on one side 
of the paper only, and three carbon copies should accom- 
pany the original document.” 


WATER-LINE OPERATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission September 19 called on the water-line 
carriers that have been taken over to make a report to it, 
on or before November 1, showing the financial results 
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from their water-line operations for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1915, 1916 and 1917. These reports are 
desired to enable it to report what the operating income 
for each of the three years was, for the work that was not 
done in connection with a railroad. The compensation, 
according to the federal control law, is to be a sum not 
exceeding the average of the net railway operating income 
for the three years ending with June 30, 1917. 


Reports as to the results of operations not under the 
control of the Commission have not been required, so that 
before the Commission can certify to the President what 
the operating income of a boat line company was it must 
be advised.by the company. The notice to the companies 
is as follows: 


“The President, by proclamation of December 26, 1917, 
have taken possession and assumed control of ‘each and 
every system of transportation and the appurtenances 
thereof located wholly or in part within the boundaries of 
the continental United States and consisting of railroads 
and owned or controlled systems of coastwise and inland 
transportation;’ and this Commission, by the provisions of 
Section 1 of ‘an act to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, for 
just compensation of their owners, and for other purposes,’ 
approved March 21, 1918, being required to ascertain and 
certify to the President the average annual railway operat- 
ing income for the three-year period ended June 30, 1917, 
as in the said act defined, for each of such systems of 
transportation making returns to it. 


“It is ordered that each carrier by water owned or con- 
trolled by railroad companies located wholly or partly 
within the boundaries of the continental United States, 
shall prepare and file with this Commission, not later 
than November 1, 1918, a statement showing separately for 
each of the three years ended June 30, 1915, 1916 and 1917, 
respectively: 


Item Account 
No. Number. 
WI 1.—Water Line Operations—Revenues................ 
WI 14.—Water Line Operations—Expenses................ 
Net Revenue (deficit in red) 
from Water Line Operations..............ceeeee: 
WI 16.—Water Line Tax AGCGraals, ......ccccccrccccccvcces 
Water Line Operating Income, ex- 
clusive of auxiliary operations................ 


em = epee 


“In addition thereto each carrier will compute, and show 
upon the face of the statement, using the figures returned 
which are to be exclusive of revenues and expenses arising 
from auxiliary operations, its average annual water line 
pa income for the three-year period ended June 30, 

17. 

“The account ‘Water Line Tax Accruals,’ for the year 
ended June 30, 1917, should include one-half the war taxes, 
assessed under the act approved October 3, 1917, against 
the income from operations for the calendar year 1917. 


“It is not intended that the returns here ordered to be 
made shall include a statement of special matters on which 
carriers may expect to base a claim for exceptional treat- 
ment as to the amount of compensation. Such claims 
should be presented to the Director-General of Railroads. 


“The respondent shall also submit a statement showing 
all substantial changes in the quantity of, and investment 
in, its property and facilities used in earning its water- 
line operating income, as reported, for each of the three 
years ended June 30, 1915, 1916 and 1917. 


“Returns should be on paper approximately 84x11 
inches, and: should be mailed to the Bureau of Statistics, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., veri- 
fied by oath in the following form: 


OATH. 
NN Te ha vacieaeeneaew ean \ ss 
2 eee ere 
ee rere Ira (title of officer 
Sh. SE ae I OE TID nie 6k 6:dckccattsnscdvinscncoses (full 


name of reporting company) Company, on my oath, do say that 
the annexed return has been prepared under my direction; that 
I have carefully examined the same, and declare the same to 
be a complete and correct statement of the specified items, and 
that the various items here reported were, to the best of my 
knowledge, information, and belief, determined in accordance 
with the accounting rules promulgated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for carriers by water. 


ee ee ee ee 


Subscribed and sworn to 
before me this ........- 
eae « MRw ce 
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September 21, 1918 
* 


Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. eaders desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately ‘written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Actions for Freight -Charges. 


Nebraska.—Question: Your opinion on the question of 
time limitation within which carriers may bying suit 
against shippers -or consignees for payment of freight 
charges would be of great interest to the writer and I 
believe to readers of The Traffic World. Frequently ship- 
pers or consignees are called upon by the railroad com- 
pany to pay undercharges or perhaps uncollected freight 
charges on an entire shipment several: years after the 
shipment has moved and the transaction has been wiped 
off the accounts of the party upon which demand for pay- 
ment is made, but the textbooks and decisions of the 
courts, as far as the writer has followed them, touch very 
meagerly- on the time within which carrier is allowed to 
bring suit for freight charges. 

I would like to be enlightened specifically on the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Is there a federal statute of limitations that covers 
bringing of suits for payment of charges on interstate 
shipments? 

2. In the absence of a federal statute, do the laws of 
the state where the contract of shipment- is made or of 
the state where the action is brought govern? 

3. If the state laws govern, would the time limitation 
governing (a) written contracts, (b) running accounts, 
(c) actions not otherwise specified in the state laws, ap- 
ply? 

4. Would the same time limitation apply on a suit 
brought against the consignor as suit against the con- 
signee? 

In this connection I note decision of the federal court, 
Y. & M. V. vs. Zemurray, 238 Fed. 789, states that under 
the Louisiana law action for undercharge is barred in 
three years. The court evidently considered an under- 
charge to be an open account, because the three-year 
statute of limitations in Louisiana applies on open ac- 
counts and ten years applies on contracts. But in I. C. 
vs. Segari & Co., 205 Fed., 998, the court holds that an 
action for undercharge is not based on an account of 
any descriptjon and in Northern Alabama R. R. Co. vs. 
Wilson Mercantile Co., 63 So. 34, it is also held that 
an action for freight charges is not an open or running 
account, but in Idwa the leading case on the subject (I 
have not the title before me) holds that an action for 
freight charges is based on an open account. I think 
there are also some cases holding that suit may be brought 
on the written contract of shipment embodied in the bill 
of lading, but I have found no authorities for such view. 

Answer: 1. An _ action for freight charges or under- 
charges.on an interstate shipment may be brought in 
either a state or a federal court; there is no federal 
statute providing the time when such action must be 
brought. Congress having failed to legislate on this point, 
if an action is brought in a state court, the limitation 
period provided by the statute of that state will govern. 
If an action is brought in a federal court, that court will 
ordinarily follow the state statute of limitations, and give 
it the same force and construction which’are given by the 
local courts. 

2. The state statute of limitations which affects only 
the remedy will bar the action. Y. & M. V. R. Co. vs. 
Willis, 71 Sou. Rep. (Miss.) 563. Therefore, the law of 
the state where the action is brought governs. 

3. At common law the usual form of action for freight 
charges is assumpsit. Michie on Carriers, Vol. 2, section 
1598. The common law in some states has been changed 
by statute, and whatever form of action is so expressly 
required must be followed by both the state and federal 
courts having jurisdiction therein. 

4. As both consignor and consignee are equally liable 
for freight charges on shipments delivered at destination, 
and as the carrier may recover from one or the other, the 
Same time limitations will apply on a suit against either. 
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Collection of Undercharges. 


MissSouri.—Question: If consistent,-we would like you 
to advise us whether or not two years is the time limit 
for collection of alleged errors by the railroad companies 
on expense bills? Also what rights the consignee has in 
a case where alleged undercharge exists that is presented 
after original shipper is out of business or has been ad- 
judged bankrupt? 

Answer: The obligation, under penalties of the law, is 
imposed on carriers to collect its established charges from 
or by such lawful methods as may be suitable and neces- 
sary for the purpose. As stated above, in our answer to 
“Nebraska,” an action for undercharges may be brought 
in the court of the state where the remedy is sought, and 
will be governed by the time limitations that govern the 
particular form of action required by that state to be 
brought. When the consignee accepts delivery under the 
uniform bill of lading, the law implies a promise on his 
part to pay the charges. The consignor is equally liable 
as the party who made the contract of affreightment. If 
one or the other becomes bankrupt, the carrier may re- 
cover from the remaining one. Coal & Coke Ry. Co. vs. 
Buckhammon River Coal & Coke Co., 87 S. E. 376. 


Liability of Carrier as Warehouseman. 


Michigan.—Question: On April 7, 1917, we received a 
shipment of 71 bags potatoes that was shipped to us in 
a common box car. The agent of the railroad company 
called us over the phone and asked us.to remove the 
same, but we told him that we were too busy and that 
he should take care of them by unloading them into their 
perisg&ble room. The seventh was on a Saturday and 
we did not have time to haul them until Monday. When 
we hauled these potatoes we found that they had been 
frozen and at once notified the agent, who told us to 
take them and do the best we could with them: The rail- 
road company has declined to accept our claim, stating 
that, as long as we were notified of its arrival, it would 
not have been frozen had we accepted the goods the same 
day. 

Answer: A common carrier’s liability as such cannot 
be prolonged by the consignee beyond such time as is 
usually required for the removal of goodg at that place; 
even though the consignee’s inability to remove them re- . 
sults from causes that the consignee did not produce and 
could not avoid. If, therefore, the damage resulted after 
you notified the carrier to unload and store the pota- 
toes, and the place of storage was reasonably safe, and 
the carrier exercised common and ordinary prudence -in 
caring for the goods, it would not be liable. 


Liability for Freight and Demurrage Charges. 


Georgia.—Question: I have read with interest opinions 
under following captions: ‘Owner of Shipment Liable for 
Freight Charges,” page 334, Traffic World, Aug. 11, 1917; 
“Consignor’s Liability for Freight,” page 275, Traffic 
World, Aug. 4, 1917; “Carrier’s Right to Compensation,” 
page 640, Traffic World, March 15, 1913. 

In this connection we recently made a sale of goods, 
final disposition of which closely paralleled opinion cited 
above, carried in Traffic World March 15, 1913. In our 
case the shipment was made sight draft attached to order 
notify lading. Lading was taken up and draft paid by 
purchaser, who subsequently refused to pay freight and 
accrued demurrage charges. 

In an instance of this kind is consignor liable for ac- 
crued freight and demurrage charges, as it would appear 
title to ownership passed from consignor to consignee 
when lading was taken up by consignee? , 

Answer: Carrier may look either to the consignor, with 
whom the contract of shipment is made, or to the con- 
signee, after acceptance by it of an order consignment, for 
the freight. But the consignor would not be liable for any 
freight that accrued after the shipment was delivered to 
the consignee at the point designated in the bill of lading. 
Both the consignor and consignee would also be liable 
for demurrage accruing pending the time when the con- 
signee accepts the shipment, but the consignor would not 
be liable for such charges .accruing after the consignee 
had accepted the shipment and delivery made by the 
carrier. 

Rental of Tank Car Misdelivered. 

New York.—Question: Referring to Traffic World, is- 

sued September 7, page 498, under heading “Rental of 
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Tank Car Misdelivered,” I note your answer refers to 
Car Service Rule 14 of American Railway Association, 
which you will note was canceled on Jan. 1, 1918, by 
order No. 19 of the Car Service Section, and would ap- 
parently not apply therefore to the case referred to. 
Answer: Circular C. S. 19 of the U. S. Railroad Ad- 
ministration refers only to the matter of equalizing the 
mileage of loaded and empty tank cars, and not to the 
matter of rental on such cars when misdelivered. How- 
ever, in a further review of rule 14 (c) of the Code of 
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Car Service Rules of the American Ry. Assn., we must 
admit that this has reference to the question of excess 
empty mileage and not to the question of rental, and 
therefore does not fully answer the question by “Ohio.” 
We can find no court authorities on this point, but under- 
stand that the point is now being contested in one of the 
courts. It is our personal opinion that as a matter of 
equity the owner or lessee of a tank car should have 
some redress by reimbursement of any additional rental 
incurred through a misdelivery of a tank car by a Carrier. 





Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 


Private Siding—Delivery: 

(Supreme Ct. of Vt., Washington.) That a railroad may 
put goods on a siding does not make it other than private 
within bill of lading that carrier shall incur no liability 
for goods received from or delivered on private sidings, 
where such place of delivery was fixed by the bill, with 
the making of which the terminal carrier had nothing to 
do.—Charles Bianchi & Sons vs. Montpelier & W. R. R. 
Co., 104 Atlantic Rep. 144. ba 
Private Siding—Validity: . 

(Supreme Ct. of Vt., Washington.) A provision in a 
bill of lading that property when received from or deliv- 
ered on private sidings shall be at the owner’s risk while 
on such sidings is reasonable and valid.—Charles Bianchi 
& Sons vs. Montpelier & W. R. R. Co., 104 Atlantic Rep. 
144. 

The law presumes that a shipper agreed to be bound 
by a provision in bill of lading that the carrier would 
not be liable for property received from or delivered on 
private siding “except when attached to train.—Ibid. 


Private Siding—Notice: 

(Supreme Ct. of Vt., Washington.) Where under a non- 
negotiable bill of lading property was delivered on private 
siding, the terminal carrier had a right to act upon the 
basis that the shipper, who was also consignee, still held 
the bill of lading, and the property could be placed upon 
the siding without receipt of the bill of lading and with- 
out notifying the consignee.—Charles Bianchi & Sons vs. 
Montpelier & W. R. R. Co., 104 Atlantic Rep. 144. 


Private Siding—Warehouseman: 

(Supreme Ct. of Vt., Washington.) Where carrier places 
goods on private siding, and its duty as carrier has ceased, 
if it still has any duty as warehouseman, it is only bound 
to use ordinary care in keeping the goods safe.—Charles 
Bianchi & Sons vs. Montpelier & W. R. R. Co., 104 Atlantic 
Rep. 144. 

The burden of proof is on a shipper to show negligence 
of a carrier in its relation as warehouseman.—Ibid. 

Assuming that carrier was not relieved of its common- 
law duty as warehouseman after placing property on 
private siding, a monument from its very nature was 
not improperly allowed to remain in a car on a siding.— 
Ibid. 

Whether carrier was guilty of negligence in its relation 
as warehouseman in leaving property in a car on a switch, 
held, under the evidence, a question of fact for the trial 
court.—Ibid. 

Notice of Loss: 

(Supreme Ct. of New Jersey.) Where, in addition to 
notation of shortage on the original delivery receipt, con- 
signee promptly wrote the carrier a letter reciting the 
facts, and carrier replied in three days that it could not 
locate the missing goods, there was sufficient compliance 
with the bill of lading requirement of claim of loss.— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 104 
Atlantic Rep. 82. 

Substantial compliance with bill of lading requirement 
of notice of claim for damages is all that is required.— 
Ibid. 





eee 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 







Loss and Damage Decisions 


Ownership: ‘ 

(Ct. of Apps. of Maryland.) An action against a carrier 
for loss of goods should be brought by the owner or one 
having a beneficial interest in the property.—Adams Ex- 
press Co. vs. White, 104 Atlantic Rep. 110. 

The presumption that the consignee has the necessary 
ownership to sue a carrier for the loss or conversion of 
goods'is not conclusive, but may be rebutted.—Ibid. 

Where calculating machifies returned by a prospective 
purchaser as unsatisfactory were shipped to a consignee 
as agent of the owner and seller, the consignee had no 
beneficial interest entitling him to sue carrier for failure 
to deliver, regardless of whether he was selling on a 
commission basis or working on a salary.—Ibid. 


Presumption—Condition: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Maryland.) Where goods were deliv- 
ered to a carrier for shipment, the bill of lading contain- 
ing no statement of their condition when receipted for, 
the presumption arises from the receipt of the goods with- 
out objection noted in the receipt that they were in good 
condition as far as apparent on ordinary inspection. — 
Adams Express Co. vs. White, 104 Atlantic Rep. 110: 


Where a cearrier’s shipping receipt recited that two 
boxes of machines were delivered to it, and proof showed 
that but one was received by the consignee, admission 
of hearsay evidence by the consignee as to how he knew 
two machines were shipped was immaterial.—lIbid. 
Damages: & 

(Ct. of Apps. of Maryland.) Where calculating machines 
sent to a prospective purchaser on trial were returned 
to the agent but lost by the carrier in transit, in an 
action by the agent as consignee, the carrier was entitled 
in determining damages to have commissions plaintiff 
would have earned if he had sold the machines deducted 
from the selling price at destination—-Adams Express Co. 
vs. White, 104 Atlantic Rep. 110. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. aa 


Notice of Claim: 

(Circuit Ct. of Apps., 8th Cir.) A provision in a live 
stock shipping contract, that in case any loss or damage 
shall have been sustained for which the carrier is liable, 
demand or claim for such loss shall be made in writing 
within ten days after unloading the stock, includes all 
loss and damage by injury or death of the animals en 
route, as well as at terminals.—Olson vs. Chicago, B. & 
Q. R. Co. et al., 250 Fed. Rep. 372. 


Where cattle injured by exposure during the first part 
of their journey were unloaded at a way station, and the 
shipper, having there disposed of the bulk of the animals, 
had the remainder transported under the original bills 
of lading to the destination named, but the cattle were 
not injured in the latter carriage, the ten-day period after 
unloading within which notice of loss was required t0 
be given by the bill of lading, runs from the time of ut 
loading at the way station, and transportation to the origi- 
nal destination did not extend the period.—lIbid. 

An agreement in a reduced rate contract for the ship 
ment of live stock requiring notice of loss or damage to 
be given within ten days after the animals should be ul 
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louded, on penalty of waiver, is valid, being fair, just, and 
reasonable.—Ibid. 

A telegram by a shipper to an officer of the railroad 
company, notifying him that a shipment of cattle would 
suffer injuries if precautions were not taken, is not notice 
of loss or damage, within the provisions of the bill of 


lading requiring written notice of the same within ten 


days after unloading, under penalty of waiver.—Ibid 
Where a live stock shipping contract required written 
notice of loss or damage to be given within ten days after 


‘unloading, under penalty of waiver, oral notice of loss, 


given to an agent at the point where the animals were 
unloaded, although followed by investigation, cannot be 
deemed sufficient, for that would be an abrogation of the 
contract.—Ibid. 

Notice of Claim—Waiver: 

(Circuit Ct. of Apps., 8th Cir.) Where a live stock ship- 
ping contract for an interstate shipment at reduced rate 
provided that failure to give notice of loss within ten days 
after unloading should be @ waiver of the same, and the 
contract or bill of lading had been duly filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a connecting carrier 


4 


Shipping 


is not authorized, in view of the act to regulate commerce 
and the Carmack amendment of the Hepburn act, to 
waive the requirement, which was for the benefit of all 
carriers, by receiving oral complaints, for that would open 
opportunities to discriminations prohibited by the statutes, 
it appearing that the initial carrier was prepared at a 
higher rate to transport the animals without such re- 
quirement.—Olson vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. et al., 250 
Fed. Rep. 372. ‘ 
Twenty-eight-Hour Law: 

(Circuit Ct. of Apps., 8th Cir.) That the initial car- 
rier kept live stock continuously confined in cars for a 
longer period than twenty-eight hours, without request 
of the shipper, is no defense to an action against a con- 
necting carrier to recover the penalty for violation of 
the Twenty-eight-Hour Law 1, by receiving the stock and 
continuing the carriage with knowledge of such prior 
confinement, the statute expressly declaring that “in esti- 
mating such confinement * * * the time during which 
the animals have been confined * ‘* * on connecting 
roads shall be included.”—United States vs. Chicago, M. 
& St. P. Ry. Co., 250 Fed. Rep. 442. 


Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Mina. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Tender—Hire Money: 


(Circuit Ct. of Apps., 2d Cir.) A charter:party gave the 
charterer an option to purchase the vessel for the amount - 


of the hire. After plaintiff, the charterer, had exercised 
the option, an attachment was levied on all moneys in 
its hands owing the owner. The order vacating the at- 
tachment was not entered until the day after an install- 
ment of the charter hire or purchase price was due. 
On the morning following, plaintiff tendered the install- 
ment, but it was refused by the bank to which it was 
tendered, that institution’s authority having been with- 
drawn without notice. Held that, though an attorney from 
the owner verbally asserted authority to receive the in- 
stallment, the tender was sufficient, and the owner was 
not authorized to withdraw the vessel.—Rederiaktiebolaget 
Amie vs. Universal Transp. Co., Inc., 250 Fed. Rep. 400. 
Breach of Charter: 

(Circuit Ct. of Apps., 2d Cir.) Where a charter party, 
giving the charterer, an American corporation, an option 
of acquiring the vessel, required the Swedish owner to 
deposit the bill of sale as soon as possible, the owner’s 
non-performance cannot be excused, on- the ground of 
action of the Swedish government, where there was no 
exception in the agreement, like that common in charter 
parties and bills of lading, of arrests and restraints of 
princes.—Rederiaktiebolaget Amil vs. Universal Transp. 
Co., Ine., 250 Fed. Rep. 400. 


Where defendant, the owner of a vessel, wrongfully 
withdrew the same from the charterer, which had exer- 
cised an option of purchase, the fact that the charterer, 
after withdrawal, gave direction as to unloading, and 
continued the name of the vessel on its advertised 
schedules ,of sailings for some days after its direc- 
tions had been repudiated, was not a waiver of the 
owner’s breach of contract, which would render an action, 
brought a few days after the final breach of contract, and 
after the name of the vessel had been withdrawn from the 
selling lists, premature.—Ibid. ¢ 
Breach of Contract—Interest: 

(Cireuit Ct. of Apps., 2d Cir.) In an action for dam- 
ages resulting from breach of a contract to sell a vessel, 
interest was properly allowed upon the value of the vessel, 
fixed by the jury with reference to market rates.—Rederi- 
aktiebolaget Amie vs. Universal Transp. Co., Inc., 250 
Fed. Rep. 400. 

Remittitur: 
(Circuit Ct. of Apps., 2d Cir.) In an action for damages 


Oo 


for breach of contract to sell a vesse], where an unpaid 
installment was not deducted from the value of the vessel 
as fixed by the jury, because it had been deducted in an 
admiralty suit growing out of the same transaction, such 
unpaid installment must be remitted if a judgment for 
plaintiff be allowed to stand, the decree in the admiralty 
suit having been vacated for want of jurisdiction.— 
Rederiaktiebolaget Amie vs. Universal Transp. Co., Inc., 
250 Fed. Rep. 400. 


Breach of Executory Contract: 


(Circuit Ct. of Apps., 2d Cir.) . Libelant contrected to 
sell a-large quantity of oil cake to a representative of 
the Dutch government, to be delivered at New York on 
board vessels to be furnished by the ptrchaser. One of 
such vessels refused to go to the pier designated by 
libelant for loading, and libelant was compelled to move. 
the cargo, at considerable expense, to a distant pier, which 
it did under protest. The contract required libelant to 
pay demurrage for delay beyond the specified lay days, but 
contained no provision requiring the vessel to load at 
the place chosen by libelant, although that was required 
by the custom of the port. Held that, conceding that her 
refusal was a breach of the contract, such contract, so 
far as related to the particular vessel, was then executiry, 
and that the vessel and cargo not having at that time 
assumed the relations which give rise to a mutuality of 
liens as recognized by the maritime law, although they 
afterward did, there was no lien on the vessel for the 
resulting damages.—The Saturnus, 250 Fed. Rep. 407. 


MEASURE OF DAMAGE 


(Decision by Page Morris, U. S. district judge for the District 
of Minnesota, in the case of McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry.) 

The solid question in this case is whether the loss to 
the shipper is to be measured by the value of the property 
at the place of destination at the time it should have been 
delivered, or by the value of the property at the time and 
place of shipnient. And the decision of this question must 
depend upon whether or not the provision or stipulation 
in the bill of lading issued by the carrier and accepted 
and agreed to by the shipper, that the loss should be 
measured by the value at the time and place of shipment 
and settled on that basis, was valid under the Cummins 
amendment of March 4, 1915, to the interstate commerce 
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act, which was ‘the law in force at the time of the ship- 
ment and of the loss. 


The amendment was passed after the decisions of the 
Supreme Court on the Carmack amendment cited by coun- 
sel had been rendered, and it is apparent from its lan- 
guage that its proposal] and enactment were caused by 
these decisions and that it was aimed directly at them. 
Viewed in the light of those decisions and the purpose 
evidently sought to be accomplished, it is difficult to see 
how its language could be more sweeping. 

“Shall. be liable for the actual loss .. . 
caused by it notwithstanding any limitation of 
liability or limitation of the amount of recovery or repre- 
sentation or agreement as to value in any such receipt 
or bill of lading, or in any contract, rule, regulation, or in 
any tariff filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
and any such limitation, without respect to the manner or 
form in which it is sought to be made, is hereby declared 
to be unlawful and void.” This is the language of the 
amendment so far as it touches this case. The first pro- 
viso indicates the cases, of which this is not ene, and 
the only cases, excepted from the language, and the only 
way in such cases of avoiding its terms, and thus em- 
phasizes, and, if that were possible, makes more sweeping 
those terms. I do not see that it can make any difference 
under the language quoted in that this bill of lading was 
provided for in the schedule of rates filed with the Com- 
mission, and that that schedule of rates also provided 
another bill of lading under which, if issued and accepted, 
the rate would have been higher. 


Under this language is the provision or stipulation above 
referred to in the bill of lading unlawful and void? If it 
is an agreement as to value, which I think it is not, it 
is clearly so. The answer to the question must, there- 
fore, be found in the answer to the further question, was 
this a limitation of the liability of the carrier or a limita- 
tion of the amount of the recovery? And it seems to me 
the answer to this question is found in the answer to the 
further question, what would have been the liability of 
the carrier, and the consequent amount of recovery,. if 
that provision or stipulation had not been in the bill of 
lading? In the latter case there can be no question, and 
it was so admitted on the argument, as it had to be, but 
that the liability and the consequent amount of the re- 
covery would have been that of the common law, namely, 
the value of the goods at the point of destination at the 
time they should have been delivered. And that this is.the 
actual less to the shipper caused by the failure of the 
carrier to deliver the goods at that time and place, whether 
the value is greater or less than at the time and place 
of shipment is the foundation of the common law rule. 


From the foregoing simple statement, I do not see how 
it is possible to escape the conclusion, upon a fair and 
open-minded consideration of the language of the amend- 
ment and the obvious and well-known meaning of its 
terms, that this provision or stipulation in the bill of lading 
is a limitation of the liability of the carrier and the 
amount of recoverment and is therefore unlawful and void. 


In reaching this conclusion I-have not failed to consider 
the very able argument of counsel for defendant and also 
what has been said by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and it is with regret and not a little misgivings that 
I find myself in difference with men so able and experi- 
enced in such matters. But, consider the statement as I 
say, I am always irresistibly brought back to this simple 
statement and to the necessary conclusion therefrom. 

I cannot see that there could be any greater difficulty 
after loss has occurred, in ascertaining and proving the 
value at the time and place of delivery or destination than 
in ascertaining and proving the value at the time and 
place of shipment. 

If it be true, as suggested in the argument and by the 
Commission, as I think it may be, that the conclusion 
which I have reached will result in difficulties and confu- 
sion in‘existing rules and regulations and schedules and 
in some cases under these rules and regulations and sched- 
ules in hardships and injustice to the carriers and possibly 
in some discrimination among shippers, the remedy will 
be found in facing the law, whose language, as it seems 
to me, is too plain for construction or evasion, squarely, 
and revising and reconstructing those rules and regulations 
to meet it. 
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This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Help for Traffic Man 
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Delivery at Non-Agency Station. 


Q.—We would appreciate your answering through the 
column of your paper what constitutes a delivery by car- 
rier to consignor on carload. The specific instance which 
we quote represents an order consignment, one carload, 
and it so happened that the proper destination was a pre- 
paid point. The shipping clerk did not know this nor 
did the agent of the forwarding line call his attention to 
same, but accepted the shipment as an order consignment, 
freight prepaid. The railroad company made delivery of 
the car to the agency station who had charge of the non- 
agency point and the consignee took up the bill of lading, 
but refused to accept the car at the agency station, and 
we were forced to pay the additional freight charges from 
the agency staticn to ncn-agency station before the con- 
signee would accept the material in the car. 

We claim that the forwarding agent should have noti- 
fied our shipping clerk or refused the shipment, otherwise 
after accepting the car of freight the railroad company 
were responsible for the final delivery without an excess 
freight charge. 

A.—The tariff rules of the carriers usually provide that 
agents of carriers must not issue bills of lading for order 
consignments destined to points at. which there are no 
agents. Therefore, if a carrier’s agent disregards this 
rule, and accepts an order consignment destined to a non- 
agency station, it is the duty of the carrier to make de- 
livery at that point, and, failing in doing so, it would be 
guilty of a conversion of the goods. But some duty also 
devolves upon the consignee taking up the bill of lading 
at the non-agency station to notify the agency station in 
charge of the non-agency point when such bill has been 
taken up, and request delivery at non-agency point, so that 
the shipment may then te forwarded from the former to 
the latter point at the rate in effect from original shipping 
point to the non-agerncy point, so that no unnecessary de- 
murrage charges might, accrue. 


Loss From Tank Car. 


Q.—We shipped from A to B a tank car loaded with 
gasoline. Upon arrival at destination there was a consid- 
erable less. The car had no apparent defects. However, 
we have an affidavit from shipper to show car to have 
been fully loaded and the railroad inspector was at des- 
tination when the car was opened to note shortage. Un- 
der these circumstances will you kindly advise us as to 
the responsibility of the carrier? 

A.—The question is one of proof only. In an action 
against a carrier for failure to deliver goods, where the 
delivery of the goods to the carrier, and the failure of 
the carrier to deliver them at their destination is shown, 
the burden of proof is on the carrier that the loss occurred 
without its fault; for instance, that the shipper improp- 
erly loaded the shipment, or, if the car was furnished 
by the shipper, that it was defective and that the loss 
was attributable to such defect. 


Notice to Carrier of Intention to File Claim. 


Q.—In reading weekly copy of The Traffic World, num- 
ber of August 24, in your column of “Help for Traffic 
Man,” we note your answer to someone’s question on the 
above subject. You state that a tracer reading “If de- 
livery of the complete shipment cannot be shown within 
a reasonable time, this tracer is to be considered as notice 
of our intention to file claim,” is not a sufficiently definite 
statement or notice of our intention to file a claim. 

We would be pleased to have you advise us, as a sub- 
scriber to The Traffic World, what would be a definite 
statement or notice of our intention to file claim with 
earrier for loss, damage or delay of shipment. 
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A.—Rule 510, Conference Rulings Bulletin 7, provides 
that a claim for loss, damage, or delay must be made in 
writing within the specified time, by either the shipper, 
consignee or the lawful holder of the bill of lading, and 
filed with the agent of the carrier, either at the point of 
origin or the point of delivery of the shipment, or with 
the general claim department of the carrier. It may be 
either the claim itself or a mere written notice of in- 
tended claim, and should describe the shipment with rea- 
sonable definiteness, so that the carrier might have suffi- 
cient information at hand by which to trace and identify 
the shipment and determine its condition. 

In the recent case of Olson versus C., B. & Q. R. Co. 
et al., 250 Federal Reporter 372, the court said that a 
notice must not be sent or received before the loss or 
damage was inflicted, or before the extent of tha®loss or 
damage was known to the owner. In other words, to make 
the written notice valid the owner should know that the 
shipment is lost or damaged, so that he may claim dam- 
ages and advise the carrier that the same is chargeable 
to it. E : 

No Rate as Specified by Shipper. 


Q.—A car of cypress lath was billed from McElroy, La., 
Nov. 4, 1917, to Harlan, Ky., via Baton Rouge and Y. & 
M. V., rate of 14 cents being inserted in the bill of lading. 
The instructions to the mill were erroneous, because there 
was not a 14-cent rate to Harlan, Ky., at that time; in 
fact, there was no through rate. There were, however, 
two routes available; one via Baton Rouge and Y. & M. 
V., which gave us a combination rate to Memphis of 12 
cents and beyond 26 cents, or total of 38 cents. The car, 
however, could have moved via New Orleans and the 
Southern through Knoxville, Tenn., on the basis of 17 
cents from McElroy, La., to Knoxville, Tenn., and 12.5 
cents beyond, or total of 291% cents; 38 cents was charged 
on the shipment and we have asked that it be reduced 
Our claim has been refused, carrier stat- 
ing that because we routed it Y. & M. V., and there not 
being any through rate of 14 cents, that they were com- 
pelled to forward it without inquiry from ue via ihe 
route we specified, and this route makes the higher freight 
rate of 38 cents, which was charged. It is our contention 
that the carrier should have notified the miH we could 
not carry the car via the route mentioned on the rates 
stated to them. If he had done this it would then have been 
shipped via the other route on the lowest rate. Of course 
carrier knew nothing about 14-cent rate being inserted 
by us through error. It simply stands in the lading that 
way. If carrier is right, can you cite us his authority? 

A.—In the case of Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber 
Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., 41 I. C. C., 625, the 
Commission held that where the rate and route are spec: 
fied, and that no such rate as specified applies to the 
shipment, that while the carrier might well have so ad- 
vised the shipper, yet that it breached no legal duty in 
forwarding the shipment in accordance with shipper’s 
routing instructions, and that the rate via such route 
would be the legal one to apply. 


Erroneous Freight Quotation. 


Q.—Our employes are interested in a co-operative store 
here, which fixes prices when freight is delivered and 
freight. bills paid. Several cars of coal were received be- 
tween the first of June and July 25. and the cost to the 
consumer was arrived at by the freight charges originally 
presented. At this late date the railroad presents addi- 
tional balance due freight bills, which will wipe away 
the profit on the coal sales between the dates mentioned. 

“While it is the writer’s belief that the store should 
know of its own knowledge the correct freight rates to 
apply, it would seem that, in view of a case the writer 
in mind, that something could be done to protect the 
store. 

A—-The United States Supreme Court has held that the 
amount fixed by the published schedule of rates is con- 
tlusive as to all interstate shipments and a consignee can 
receive the goods shipped only upon payment or tender 
of the amount thus designated. Such rate is absolute 
ad iis effect is not modified by the statement of any 
other rate in the bill of lading. The shipper, as well as 
the carrier, is bound to take notice of the filed tariff 
fates and, so long as they remain operative, they are 
Conclusive as to the right of the parties. G. C. & S. F. 
Ry. Cu. vs. Healey, 158 U. S. 98; P. P. Ry. Co. vs. Mugg 
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& Dryden, 202 U. S. 242;-A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Rob- 
inson, 233 U. S. 173. 

The question as to what rate is lawfully applicable is to 
be determined by reference to the published tariffs and 
not by the information given to the shipper by the car- 
rier’s rate clerks. Crescent Coal & Mining Co. vs. C. & 
E..L -BR. R. Co, 4 LC. st 

Under the interstate commerce act a shipper is liable 
for the rate fixed by the tariff filed regardless of a niis- 
take of the carrier’s servant or the fact that the shipper 
made prices in reliance on the rates quoted to him, for all 
persons are charged with notice of such rates. A. G. S. 


R. R. Co. vs. G. H. McFadden & Bros., 232 Fed. Rep. 


SMITH REPORTS SAVINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Regional Director A. H. Smith’s report, showing a sav- 
ing of more than $18,000,000 in the eastern region, as 
now constituted, and a prospective saving of an equal 
amount, given to the public by Director-General McAdoo 
September 19, is as follows: 

“There was submitted to you under date of May 29 
a review of the situation on the railroads in the eastern 
territory and a statement in general terms of the accom- 
plishments under federal control. 

“IT am now sending you herewith statements showing 
in detail consolidations and co-ordination of facilities that 
have been effected by the railroads in the eastern region 
and the estimated annual saving in money for each item, 
where it can be determined or approximately estimated, 
which summarize as follows: 

Passenger and freight station facilities and 

forces $1,363,542 
Engine house facilities and forces.............. 96,078 
Inspection facilities and forces 264,314 
Miscellaneous facilities and forces, 4,150,401 
Freight operation 3,793,231 
Passenger operation 8,668,038 


$18,335,604 

“The arrangements listed in these statements have actu- 
ally been placed in effect or ordered to be made effective 
at an early date. There are a large number of similar 
arrangements under way that will be made effective in 
the near future, which will be reported to you from time 
to time as they are consummated. The report covers the 
present eastern region only, on the assumption that simi- 
lar report will be made to you by the regional directors 
of the Allegheny and Pocahontas regions, including the 
period when those regions were included in the eastern 
territory under my: jurisdiction. 

“In addition to the foregoing, the following arrange- 
ments have been made which have resulted in great econ- 
omies and improved service, which we have not under- 
taken to reduce into money, because it is so variable and 
difficult to measure. It is fair to say, however, that, con- 
servatively estimated, this additional saving will approxi- 
mate fully as much as that we have-been able to measure, 
namely, $18,335,000. 

“Among these may be mentioned: ; 

“(1) The prompt and preferred movement of govern- 
ment and allied consignments through closer co-operation 
with the several government departments and representa- 
tives of the allied governments. 


“Assembling into solid trains and forwarding to seaboard 
the large quantities of meat, provisions and supplies for 
our allies and army in Europe, routing of same by the 
roads best fitted to handle ‘such class of traffic, and con- 
centration on the destination roads best equippéd to make 
the delivery, in many instances direct from the pier to 
steamer. This results in prompter movement of important 
war traffic, avoids congestion at seaboard, permits prompt 
release of equipment and reduces switching. 

“In this connection mention might be made of the safe 
and expeditious movement of an enormous number of 
troops to cantonments and embarkation camps, a large 
percentage of the soldiers that have gone to Europe having 
embarked at ports in the eastern region. 

“(2) The arrangement for assembling live stock in 
solid trains on a modified ‘sailing day plan and forwarding 
in solid trains from Buffalo, Chicago and Cincinnati and 
other western points on certain days of the week for 
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movement via roads best fitted to handle it. This permits 
of a fast schedule, reduces liability as to loss and damage 
and permits of reduction in the feeding requirements. 

“(3) The arrangement for assembling into solid trains 
of domestic fresh meat and perishable freight for move- 
ment in solid trains by designated routes best suited for 
the handling of such traffic which permits of a reduction 
in time, affords proper refrigeration protection, and re- 
duction in loss and damage. 

“€4) The arrangement for assembling oil from the mid- 
continental fields to eastern points into solid trains for 
handling via designated routes, which permits of better 
service, less intermediate switching, and junction handling, 
the efficiency from. which has been such as to increase 
the available tank car supply. 

“(5) The general classification of freight eastbound by 
originating roads with the view of running it through to 
general destinations, with the elimination of intermediate 
switching. 

“(6) The zoning of traffic from the west to the east 
with the view of arranging it by direct and through routes, 
of reducing the amount of traffic handled through the busy 
gateways of Chicago and St. Louis, and particularly of 
moving business through the Niagara frontier, and avoid- 
ing the congested Pittsburgh gateway. This arrangement 
provides for the movement from the northwest of a greater 
amount of traffic across the Great Lakes through Michi- 
gan for points in northern New York state and northern 
New England, and the movement of traffic from the cen- 
tral west through intermediate junctions between Chicago 
and St. Louis for handling via the Niagara frontier; re- 
ducing switching, expediting movement of traffic, and in- 
creasing the capacity of the available facilities. . 

“(7) It has also been arranged that the greater portion 
of the traffic from St. Louis will be routed through the 
Niagara frontier. Buffalo, Chicago and New York trunk 
lines will be used to a greater extent for the through 
traffic, while the short lines operating through St. Louis, 
Peoria, Chicago and intermediate junctions to Toledo, De- 
troit-and other Michigan paints will be utilized to a 
greater extent for the short-haul traffic. This plan also 
provides that business moving through the Buffalo gate- 
way for New England points on the Boston & Maine and 
north thereof will move via Albany and Mechanicsville 
gateways and avoid the Maybrook and Harlem River gate- 
ways, which will keep the freight out of the congested 
New York district. It further provides that traffic from 
and through the state of Pennsylvania will move to a 
greater extent.via the Delaware & Hudson through Albany 
-and Mechanicsvlille gateways for the same purpose. 

“(8) Hauling company fuel and material by most direct 
routes, saving unnecessary haulings, which under private 
control was sometimes done to give the greater proportion 
of a through rate to the receiving line. 

“(9) The interchange of labor to eliminate accumula- 
tions of less-carload freight. 

(10) The quick transfer of power to roads where 
most urgently needed. All roads are required to report 
surplus equipment, and it is assigned as the need appears, 
keeping the available power in service and avoiding ac- 
cumulations. 


“(11) The common use of repair facilities to repair and 
get into service cars and locomotives of other than the 
owning roads. 

“(12) The intensive loading and through movement in 
solid cars from origin to destination of less-carload freight 
and general adoption of the ‘sailing day’ plan, increasing 
the loading per car and expediting the movement of this 
important class of traffic. 

“(13) The co-ordination of floating equipment at New 
York harbor, resulting in greatly increasing the efficiency 
of marine equipment and the more economical movement 
of traffic in the harbor. 

“(14) The control of traffic through permits to elimi- 
nate long hauls, cross hauls and movements from one 
port to another, and the diversion of traffic to such ports 
as are best able to accommodate it, including the diversion 
of traffic away from the congested conditions of New York 
harbor to the south Atlantic and Gulf ports, and to 
Montreal. 

“(15) The arrangements recently made for the use of 
the Baltimore & OBio Railroad through the Youngstown 
district to relieve other lines and facilitate traffic move- 
ment. 
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“(16) The utilization of the Pittsburg & Lake Elie, 
New York Central and Baltimore & Ohio railroads for han- 
dling flow of lake coal from mines on the Pennsylvania 
Lines West. ‘ 

“(17) The co-operation established between the rail 
and water transportation systems, i. e., with the coastwise 
steamship lines, the Erie Canal, and the Great Lakes lines. 

“(18) The appointment of terminal managers .at impor. 
tant centers to co-ordinate the facilities and operations 
of the several railroads. 

“(19) The elimination of competition as between rail- 
roads for the purchase of ties, equipment, etc., and unify- 
ing control of purchases through an organization that has 
been gffected by the purchasing officers of the railroad 
in the various districts into local or group committees 
to co-operate in the matter of consolidation and ,co-ordina- 
tion of purchases’as far as practicable in their several 
zones, standardizing prices’and practices to give all the 
roads the benefit of the lowest quantity prices and, by 
consultation with the regional purchasing committees, ef.- 
fecting the most economical administration of their own 
departments. 

“(20) Abolishing of the freight and passenger traffic 
associations, including the statistical bureaus connected 
therewith, succeeded by the freight and passenger traffic 
committees, which have inaugurated a practice of estab- 
lishing car capacity loading as minimums in fixing new 
rates on low-class commodities, revising and standardizing 
rates to conserve revenue by removing the downward 
tendency of rates resulting from reducing the higher to 
the lower, and the publishing of tariffs in censolidated 
and simplified form, all of which will result in the saving 
of large sums to the railroads annually. 

“Starting from the first of the year, the primary ac- 
complishment in the eastern region was the outline of 
an organization pro tem,. consisting of six district com- 
mittees, each committee made up of-the chief executives 
of the railroads in their respective districts, with local 
committees of operating officers at the important terminals 
and commercial centers. The desire of the United States 
Railroad Administration for prompt unification of facilities 
and operation of the railroads with a view of greater 
efficiency and economy, was immediately presented to 
these committees and their efforts were directed from the 
beginning to this end. 

“This organization is virtually intact to-day, except that 
the, railroad presidents have been replaced by federal or 
general managers, and the district conferences have be- 
come either separate regions or sub-districts of the east- 
ern region, thereby showing that the plan or organization 
for the conduct of the properties in the eastern region 
as established at the first of the year has been the founda 
tion of the plan of subsequent organizations which be 
came effective June 1. 

“This organization, based upon the devotion of the per 
sonnel to the specified leadership, and its undivided sup- 
port to the purposes of the Director-General and staff, has 
accomplished the adaptation of all the roads in the region 
to the wishes of the government and has assisted prl 
marily in the establishment of United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration standards of various kinds. There has been 
virtually no friction whatever in the work of the orgal 
izations, which has had the effect of placing the officers 
and employes of the eastern region in a receptive attitude 
for obedience to such United States Railroad Administra 
tion standards in current conduct of the work as rapidly 
as such standards are available. 

“The new crganizations under the district directors, 
federal managers and general managers, which have bee? 
in the process of formation for the last two months, are 
approximately established, the changes having taken place 
without any interference with the work of the roads. The 
necessity of effecting every possible unification and ¢ 
ordination of facilities and operations to bring about the 
greatest efficiency and economies, of dispensing with the 
services of every needless official or employe, and at the 
same time giving to the public the benefit of the greates! 
measure of convenience and service at the lowest possible 
cost, is being kept constantly before the organizatiol 
You may be assured that no effort will be spared in this 
direction.” : 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions are Welcomed 


CLAIMS FOR OVERCHARGE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with interest the recent discussion of freight 
claim troubles in The Traffic World and the question 
arises, Why should there be any claims for overcharges 
under government management? It is true that the law 
presumes that the shipper and consignee know the law, 
or, in other words, the tariffs and the multiplicity of 
tules governing their application and interpretation, and 
this applies under government control the same as it did 
prior to Jan. 1, 1918. While under private ownership 
these facts were strongly emphasized by the carriers and 
a large amount of money collected unlawfully, why should 
the same principle of law be enforced against shippers 
under government control? I do not know what propor- 
tion of shipments are made and received by persons and 
firms whose business does not justify the employment of 
a traffic expert who tries to keep up on amendments to 
tariffs, classifications, and committee rulings, but I imag- 
ine that it must be somewhere about seventy to eighty 
per cent. At any rate, the greater number of shippers 
have no protection whatever against bills presented to 
them for overcharges and have no rights except to pay 
and the vague right to file a claim against their govern- 
ment for damages, and this claim must be filed with all 
due observance of technicalities, even to the form of 
blank used. 

Our government in the past has spent millions of dol- 


lars in passing and enforcing anti-trust laws and upon. 


federal commissions, in order to protect the ordinary 
citizen in his rights. Why should not the government 
itself, as railroad administrator, protect its citizens against 
these overcharges and practices? 

Under corporate railroad management as practiced un- 
der the old system, from a legal standpoint, it was just 
as reprehensible for a carrier to collect more than the 
lawful rate as to rebate by collecting less. Does this 
theory apply to government management? 

The only analogy by which we can measure the facts 
of government control, as related to overcharges, is the 
management of the Post Office’ Department. The law, of 
course, presumes that the citizen knows to the last detail 
the laws, rules and regulations for the transmission of 
matter by post. Very few citizens do. At the same time, 
there is no complaint from overcharges in this depart- 
ment, because the government seems to have organized 
it with the idea of protecting the citizen in his rights, 
regardless of his knowledge of postal laws. 

In the management of the Post Office Department the 
government does not assume that each citizen is a lawyer, 
or that he is able and that his business warrants the 
employment of an attorney for the transaction of his 
affairs with that department. 


_ Surely, the management of railroads could be so organ- 
ized that the citizen would have the same confidence that 
4 bill presented to him for freight complies with the law 
and is fair and just, that he has in his transactions with 
the Post Office Department. 

It seems strange that the railroad management should 
assume that it will present bills for overcharges by con- 
Unuing practically the same system that obtained under 
Corporate management, except that the citizen has less 
thance to protect his rights than he had before govern- 
ment control. Under corporate management of railroads, 
owing to competition, the large shipper was always able 
lo enforce his rights, but the small shipper or the shipper 
Who only occasionally received a shipment, was simply 
out of luck. But when the government assumed control 
of these matters a different principle presents itself at 
mee, {t is the duty of government to protect all of its 
titizens in their rights, even the most humble, and the 


first element of this protection is not to demand of him 
more than is due from him to his government in any 
matter whatever. It seems to me that the query, ‘‘Why 
should there be claims for overcharges under government 
management?” is pertinent and that the government or- 
ganized to establish justice, has less excuse for these 
claims than the corporations who were not bothered by 
any principles of ethics. 
E. L. Dildine, 
Mer., Traffic Bureau, Hannibal Chamber of Commerce. 
Hannibal, Mo., Sept. 17, 1918. 


AENAES MISQUOTED 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We are interested as we read of Oklahoma rate troubles 
(Traffic World, September 14, page 561), for we have 
similar ones here in New England. But Chairman Hum- 
phrey must cut out his Dog-Latin if he persists in his 
efforts to break into a sanctum sanctorum of an admin- 
istration headed by a former president of a college of 
liberal arts. 

Vergil wrote, “forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit,” 
not “et enim meminnisse (sic) juvabit.” Our friends down 
in Oklahoma spout oil better than.they do Latin. 

R. C. Johnson, 

Manager, Traffic Bureau, Haverhill Chamber of Com- 

merce. 

Haverhill, Mass., Sept. 18, 1918. 


RETURN OF EMPTY CREAM CANS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The writer observes in your August 10 issue, page 303, 
a short article from your Washington correspondent rela- 
tive to the U. S. Food Administration investigation in the 
matter of prompt handling of cream cans. 

This company is very much interested in the question, 
as we are large shippers of fresh cream, and the question 
of return of empty cream cans is a very serious one. 

We have recently issued a pamphlet entitled “The 
Cream Cans Conservation Conference.” You will observe 
on the back of the pamphlet instructions ‘issued by this 
company to our customers. It is very difficult at the pres- 
ent time to purchase new cans; therefore, we are endeav- 
oring to impress upon all of our customers the importance 
of immediately returning all empty cans in order that 
they may be used to the fullest extent. Empty cream 
cans are like box cars to the extent that when idle they 
are not giving the owner full service. 

It is only_a question of time, unless the transportation 
companies and dealers in milk and cream, as well as 
farmers, co-operate in the conservation of cans, until there 
will be such a scarcity that it will seriously affect the 
free movement of milk and cream and there may be a 
great loss of milk on account of the lack of containers to 
transport it. 

We believe that the transportation companies should 
receipt for empty cans in order that we may be in a 
position to know just where our cans are. If dealers 
were able to obtain a receipt from the transportation com- 
panies when they return the empty cans, the manufacturer 
would then be in a position to charge the can on the 
invoice, giving them credit when they furnish a trans- 
portation receipt showing it had been returned. This has 
been a practice with oil companies for many years in 
giving credit for empty oil barrels. 

There has been a great waste of these valuable con- 
tainers in the past, not only among the dealers and farm- 
ers, but through carelessness on the part of the trans- 
portation companies in the handling and_ distributing. 
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They have been allowed to lie around the station plat- 
cg in the rain, which causes them to rust and shortens 
the life. 

We will appreciate it if you will call attention to the 
misuse of empty milk and cream cans through the pages 
of The Traffic World. : 

We believe that the superintendents in charge of the 
employes of the railroads and express companies should 
issue instructions, directing that returned empty milk 
cans be handled with the same promptness as when on 
the going trip filled with milk or. cream. 

Every can we keep in service will save that much tin 
and help win the war. 

S. D. Rice, Traffic Manager, Merrell-Soule Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Sept.. 16, 1918. 


IT WAS A MAN, NOT A WOMAN 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have just returned from a short vacation following 
meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League at Buf- 
falo, and my attention has been called to an item in your 
issue of September 7 from your Washington representa- 
tive, under the caption “Off-Line Men Needed.” From the 
wording of this paragraph it would appear that my failure 
to be able to buy, at the consolidated passenger office in 
Buffalo a through ticket from Buffalo to Bellaire, Mich., 
was due to an error of a young woman, and I wish to 
correct that impression, as my observation has been that 
the young women employed in the various ticket offices 
are very attentive to their duties and generally are well 
informed. 

The man who waited on me in Buffalo was a man who 
was evidently well beyond the draft age and I should 
guess him to have been about fifty years of age, and gave 
the impression of having been for a considerable time 
in the passenger business. I particularly ‘desired to get 
a through ticket reading over the Michigan Central to 
Detroit and thence over the Pere Marquette to Bellaire, 
Mich., so that I could send my trunk ahead of me and 
save me the trouble of rechecking at Detroit. The clerk 
said he could not sell me a ticket to Bellaire. I sug- 
gested to him that just a year before, when the railroads 
were in the hands of the carriers, I had no difficulty in 
buying a through ticket and that now, as they were under 
the government administration, I could_see no reason why 
such a ticket could not be furnished, particularly as it 
was simply a two-line proposition. 

The clerk, after spending considerable time in looking 
the matter up, said that he could not sell the ticket be- 
cause they had no rates to Bellaire, although he could 
sell me a ticket to Petoskey, which, of course, I did not 
want. Possibly, if I had spent. more time and insisted 
upon seeing the head of the office, I might have procured 
the desired transportation, but as it had taken fully half 
an hour to develop the fact that they had no rates to 
Bellaire, I did not pursue the matter further, but simply 
took my medicine. 

I have no doubt that troubles of this kind will be grad- 
ually ironed out and that eventually the service given at 
the consolidated offices will be very satisfactory. To my 
mind the great trouble the public have experienced at 
these consolidated offices has been due to the offices being 
opened and started into business before they were ready 
and before proper tariffs were supplied them. 

J. M. Belleville. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 18, 1918. 


RULES FOR PASSES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Rules and regulations for the issuance of passes on 
railroads and steamships under federal control, effective 
January 1, 1919, were issued by Director Gray on Sep: 
tember 13, under date of September 1, with the approval 
of the Director-General. They are embodied in Circular 
No. 19, and are as follows: 

“1. The issuance of annual and time passes will be 
confined to the offices of the Director-General, director of 
operation, the several federal managers, the general man- 
ager on lines where there is no federal manager and the 
federal manager of Pullman car lines. 

“2. Annual and time passes issued over the fac-simile 
signature of the federal managers (or general managers 
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on lines where there is no federal manager) and counter. 
signed by the person; indicated thereon will be limited to— 


(a) For, or on account of, their own officers and employes 
who do not require annual er time transportation on lines be- 
yond their jurisdiction. 

(b) For, or on account of, such officers and employes of the 
corporation as may be specifically authorized by the Director- 
General. 

(c) To officers and employes of the American Railway FEx- 
press Company whose duties are confined solely to lines under 
their jurisdiction. 


“3. Annual and time sleeping or parlor car passes will 
be issued by the federal manager Pullman car lines to 
officers and employes under his jurisdiction. 

“4. All annual and time passes not included in para- 
graphs 2 and 3 will be issued only by the Director-General 
or director of operation. 

“5. Annual passes bearing the personal signature of 
the Director-General will be good on all lines under fed- 
eral control, on all trains, and for seats in railroad oper- 
ated parlor or chair cars. 

“6. Annual and time passes bearing the fac-simile sig- 

nature of the Director-General will be issued by the di- 
rector of operation, and will be good on all lines under 
federal control or within the territory or over the lines 
specified thereoh, and will bear express limitation as to 
certain trains upon which the pass will not be honored, 
Such passes will bear the countersignature of C. R. Gray, 
director; W. T. Tyler, senior assistant director, or J. H. 
Keefe, assistant director. 
. “7, Annual and time sleeping or parlor car passes, other 
than for officers and employes of the Pullman car lines, 
and annual and time steamship passes, bearing the fac- 
simile signature of the Director-General, will be issued by 
the director of operation with the same countersignature 
as provided in preceding paragraph, . 

“8. Federal managers and general managers on lines 
where there is no federal manager, will forward to the 
director of operation, on or before November 1, a list of 
annual or time passes (including sleeping car or steam- 
ship passes), required for officers or employes over lines 
other than those under their control, indicating the lines 
or territory over which the passes are desired. 

“9. Trip passes will be issued over the fac-simile sig- 
nature of the Director-General or of the Federal managers 
(or of general managers on lines where there is no fed- 
eral manager) and the federal manager of Pullman car 
lines, and will be countersigned by the person indicated 
thereon. Trip passes issued by the federal and general 
managers and federal manager Pullman car lines will be 
limited ,to the lines under their respective jurisdiction. 

“10. Trip passes bearing the fac-simile signature of the 
Director-General, with countersignature of person indi- 
cated thereon, will be issued by the director of operation, 
regional and district directors. Such trip passes will be 
honored for transportation over.the lines indicated thereon. 

“11. Federal managers and general managers on lines 
where there is no federal manager, and the federal man- 
ager of Pullman car lines desiring trip passes for, or on 
account of, their officers or employes over other lines 
under federal control, will make request for same to the 
federal or general manager of such railroad in the same 
manner that exchange trip passes have heretofore been 
handled. 

“12. Passes will not be issued which include the priv- 
ilege of free meals in dining cars, at restaurants, or on 
steamships. 

“13. The current regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission covering the issuance and record of 
passes must be observed.” 


CARRIAGE OF CARETAKERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a supplemental report on 9131, Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith 
Live Stock Company vs. the Burlington, on rehearing 0 
petition of the Missouri authorities, the Commission, 
Setpember 20, held that a reasonable rule for free trans 
portation of caretakers for ome car shipments of live stock 
would be to market only. Missouri and several other states 
require free carriage both ways. The railroads in the 
original report were ordered to remove the discrimination 
in favor of intrastate business. The effect of the reitera 
tion is to knock out state laws requiring free return ‘rans 
portation. 
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l _ Personal Notes 


H. E. Pierpont, recently appointed traffic manager of 

the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, entered the 

service of that road as 

telegraph operator at 

Council Bluffs, Ia., in 

May, 1881. He occupied 

various positions in the 

station and accounting 

department until he was 

made freight agent at 

Kansas City, Mo., in 1892, 

He was appointed divi- 

sion freight and passen- 

ger agent in 1893, hold- 

ing that position at Wi- 

nona, Minn. and La 

Crosse, Wis., until Jan. 

1, 1896, when he was 

made assistant general 

freight agent, with offices 

at Chicago. He _  con- 

tinued in this position 

until Jan. 1, 1906, when 

he received the appoint- 

ment of general freight 

agent at Chicago. He was made freight traffic manager 

Jan. 15, 1913, and was appointed traffic manager, in charge 

of both freight and passenger business of all lines, Aug. 
15, 1918. 


Cc. H. Stinson has been made assistant traffic manager 
of the Wabash Railroad at St. Louis. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad and the Ashland Coal 
& Iron Railroad announce that W. A. Ginn is appointed 
general agent at Ashland, Ky. 


The Georgia & Florida Railway announces that H. S. 
DuVal is appointed general agent, with headquarters at 
Augusta, Ga., vice L. P. King, resigned to accept service 
with the government. 


E. F. LeFaivre, who has left railway service to*become 
associated with C. E. Healy & Co., wholesale potato 
merchants, at Minneap- 
olis, Minn., was for many 
years in the traffic de- 
partment of the Frisco 
and C. & E. I. lines, 
having served as solicit- 
ing freight agent at St. 
Louis, traveling freight 
agent at Milwaukee, 
commercial agent at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
general agent at Minne- 
apolis—at the last- 
named place from 1911 
until April, 1918, when 
outside agencies were 
closed on account of 
government control of 
the railways. He was 
then transferred to the 
freight traffic depart- 
ment, general offices of 
the Frisco Lines at St. 
Louis. Before entering the traffic department he spent 
—" years in local office work, having begun as a yard 
Clerk. 
clerk. He began his railroad career with the Wabash 
Railroad at St. Charles, Mo., in the local freight office. 


E. T. Campbell, traffic manager of the Erie Railroad, 
Chicago & Erie Railroad, New York, Susquehanna & 
Wesiern Railroad, New Jersey & New York Railroad, 
Bath & Hammondsport Railroad, Pittsburgh & Shawmut 
Railroad, announce that the traffic department offices 
formerly at 50 Church street are now at 63 Vesey street, 
New York. In the new location the general traffic, freight, 
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passenger and coal departments will occupy the entire 
ninth ‘floor, including a service bureau under the direction 
of W. R. Crow, general agent, which bureau will furnish 
the public with information desired regarding traffic mov- 
ing via the above named lines and connections, including 
local rates of, and through rates via the following lines: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, Colorado Midland Railroad, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad, Kansas City 
Southern Railway, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway (Soo Line), Toledo, St.’ Louis & Western 
Railroad (Clover Leaf). 


The El Paso & Southwestern System announces the 
appointment of Eugene Fox, traffic manager. 


The jurisdiction of E. L. Brown, general manager, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad, Denver, Colo., is extended over 
the Denver Union Terminal Railroad. 


The jurisdiction of G. F. Hawks, general manager, El 
Paso & Southwestern Railroad, El Paso, Tex., is extended 
over the El Paso Union Passenger Depot. 


The Denver & Salt Lake Railroad announces the ap- 
pointment of H. A. Johnson as traffic manager, with office 
at Denver. 


W. B. Lanigan, freight traffic manager of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, at Montreal, was born Oct. 12, 
1861, in Three Rivers, ; 
Que., Canada. He en- 
tered the service of the 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way as night operator at 
Sharbot Lake Junction, 

Ont., September, 1884. 

He was subsequently re- 

lieving agent, agent at 

Claremont, Ont., Myrtle, 

Ont., Dunkalk, Ont., and 

Galt, Ont. He was ap- 

pointed traveling freight 

agent, Ontario division, 

with headquarters. at To- 

ronto, 1891; assistant 

general freight agent, 

with headquarters at To- 

ronto, January, 1901; 

general freight agent, 

western division head- 

quarters, at Winnipeg, 

July, 1901; assistant 

freight traffic manager, all western lines, March, 1908, 
headquarters at Winnipeg; freight traffic manager, all 
lines, Montreal, September, 1918. 


The San Francisco & Portland S. S. Line announces the 
appointment of G. L. Blair, general manager, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; F. W. Robinson, traffic manager, at Portland, 
Ore.; and A. C. Spencer, general solicitor, at Portland, Ore. 


The Pacific Coast Railroad announces the appointment 
of M. J. Buckley, general manager; F. W. Robinson, traf- 
fic manager; A. C. Spencer, general solicitor, at Portland, 
Ore. 


The Northern Pacific Terminal of Oregon announces the 
appointment of E. Lyons, manager, and A. C. Spencer, 
general solicitor, at Portland, Ore. 


J. P. O’Brien, federal manager of the Southern Pacific 
Lines, north of Ashland, Ore., announces the following 
appointments: M. J. Buckley, general manager, Portland, 
Ore.; F. W. Robinson, traffic manager, Portland, Ore.; 
A. C. Spencer, general solicitor, Portland, Ore. 


The Pacific & Eastern Railway having been relinquished 
from government control, the jurisdiction of J. P. O’Brien 
as federal manager of that line is discontinued. 


A. P. Smirl has been made division freight and pas- 
senger agent at Shreveport, La., of the Texas & Pacific 
Railroad, St. Louis Southwestern Railroad (in Texas), 
International & Great Northern Railroad (excluding line 
from Spring to Fort @Vorth and Madisonville branch), 
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Missouri, Kansas &.Texas Railroad (in Texas) Trinity 
branch, Beaumont & Great Northern Railroad, Galveston, 
Houston & Henderson Railroad, Houston & Brazos Valley 
Railroad, Trans-Mississippi Terminal Railroad. 








J. J. O’Neill is appointed general manager of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad, at St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Regional Director Markham announces that Charles A. 
Phelan is appointed terminal manager, Baltimore, Md. 
He will have jurisdiction over all tracks, yards and ter- 
minals in the city of Baltimore and adjacent territory 
within the following described limits: Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad—East, to and including east end of Bay View 
yard; west, to and including Curtis Bay Junction; north, 
to and including Huntington avenue team yard and Balti- 
more Belt Railroad. Pennsylvania Railroad—East, to and 
including Bay View yard and tracks to junction of Canton 
Railroad; west, to Fulton Junction; north, to and includ- 
ing Mt. Vernon yard. Western Maryland Railroad—North, 
to and including yard at Kirk. 








W. A. McLees is appointed traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Rail- 
road, with headquarters at Shreveport, La., vice W. J. 
Tremaine, resigned. 


The appointment of Fred Wear, superintendent of the 
Butte division, Great Northern Railroad, as terminal man- 
ager, Butte, Mont., headquarters at Butte, Mont., is an- 
nounced by Regional Director Aishton. The terminal man- 
ager will have charge of all terminal operations in the 
Butte, Mont., district, extending to and including Moun- 
tain Jurction on the north, Butte Yard and M. U. Trans- 
fer on the east, and Silver Bow and Dawson on the west, 
and will report to the regional director, northwestern re- 
gion. He will have jurisdiction over the terminal opera- 
tions of the following railroads: Butte, Anaconda & Pa- 
cific Railroad, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, 
Great Northern Railroad, Northern Pacific Railroad, Ore- 
gon Short Line Railroad. 


TARIFF CONSTRUCTION QUESTIONS 


The Trafic World Washington -Bureau. 


Informally a number of questions of tariff construction, 
caused by the product of General Order No. 28, have come 
to the Commission. One, the answer to which seems plain 
to some and obscure to others, is as to whether fractions 
arising from the application of the 25 per cent rule are 
subject to the rule establishing a certain maximum, or 
whether the maximum rule yields to the fraction rule. 

Concretely, here is a case: A rate of 30% cents was in 
effect from Wichita to an unnamed destination. Under the 
rule holding increases on wheat and grain products to six 
cents per 100 pounds, that rate should now be 36% cents. 
The railroads, however, are collecting, or at least demand- 
ing, 37 cents. The Western Freight Traffic Committee is 
reported to have informed agents that, in applying the 25 
per cent supplement to the rates in effect on June 24, they 
should remember the fraction rule and make the rate 37 
cents, notwithstanding the seeming provision in the supple- 
ment that the increase in grain rates should not exceed six 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Paul Hastings, assistant director of traffic, in a number 
of letters answering inquiries on the subject, has taken the 
ground that the rule for disposing of fractions authorizes, 
if it does not require, the 30%-cent rate to be increased 
to 37 cents. One of the arguments made in favor of such 
a construction of the command to increase rates on wheat 
25 per cent, “but not exceeding six cents per 100 pounds” 
is that, if the fraction produced by adding six cents to the 
old rate were less than three-fourths but more than one- 
fourth, the rate would be only 36.5, or less than 25 per cent. 
If it were less than one-fourth, the new rate would be only 
86 cents, or considerably less than 25 per cent. 

In the end the question will be for the Commission to 
answer. The tariff supplements which raise the question 
Plainly say the increase on wheat shall be 25 per cent, “not 
exceeding six cents per 100 pounds.” Those who disagree 
with Mr. Hastings say his construction of the tariff sup- 
plement filed in supposed obedience to General Order No. 
28 makes it read 25 per cent, “not exceeding six cents per 
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100 pounds, applying the fraction rule if the rate resulting 
from the addition of six cents results in the continuance 
of any fraction other than one-half.” is 

The object of the fraction rule was to provide a method 
for getting rid of fractions other than one-half resulting 
from the application of the rule to increase existing rates 
25 per cent.. The late J. M. Jones formulated it for use in 
connection with the 15 per cent tariffs. If the fraction is 
less than one-fourth it is to be disregarded. If it is greater 
than one-fourth and less than three-fourths, it is to be 
shown as one-half and if greater than three-fourths it is 
to be shown as the next higher integer. 

One of the points made against the Hastings construction 
is that the fraction rule has no bearing on fractions al- 
ready in existence. It applies only to those resulting from 
the figuring to find what a 25 per cent addition would be, 
The three-fourths in the old rate of 30%, cents was not the 
product of General Order No. 28. 

Under the general rule of construction, any general 
declaration, such as, for instance, that rates shall be in- 
creased by 25 per cent, is limited by the terms of a specific 
declaration of a different or contrary sense. In ordinary 
English, construed by the principles in that rule of con- 
struction mentioned, the command of General Order No. 
“Take 25 per cent on wheat, but never more 
than six cents. When the addition of 25 per cent to a rate 
gives you a fraction, other than one-half, get rid of it in 
this way: If it is more than a quarter and less than three- 
quarters, call it a half. If it is three-quarters or more, call 
it a whole cent.” 

The question as to what is the proper construction may 
become an acute issue when the carriers begin complying 
with the requirement that they shall file” tariffs setting 
forth the new rates in figures instead of by percentages. 
The tariff checking force of the Commission has three 
questions to ask when a new tariff is placed before it. The 
first is: “Have you fifteenth section permission?” Ob- 
viously it is not necessary to ask that, because the tariffs 
purporting to be in comnliance with General Order No. 28 
show a legend to the effect that they are filed under au- 
thority of General Order No. 28. The second question is: 
“Are they in compliance with the order of the Commis- 
sion?” The third is: “Are they in compliance with any 
order from the President?” 

If the shippers who have been asked to pay more than 
six cents on wheat, coarse grain, or flour will ask the 
Commission to watch for the re-issue of the tariffs in 
which the grain rates are carried with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether they are in accordance with General Order No. 
28, the question whether the fraction rule sets aside the 
words, “not exceeding six cents,” may be answered without 
formal proceeding. 

The Commission, it is believed, has the power of reject- 
ing a tariff supposed to check in rates authorized by No. 
28 to replace the 25 per cent supplement. It is a novel 
situation without precedent. However, the law specifically 
says the President may initiate rates when he certifies to 
the Commission that it is necessary to increase operating 
revenues. The first page of General Order No. 28 is such 
a certificate and the rest of the order shows what kinds of 
rates the Director-General desired to file. To enable him to 
obtain money with the least delay, the Commission allowed 
him to file percentage supplements, on condition that he 
comply with the law requiring rates to be set out in plain 
words and figures. 

On page 6 the order says: “Interstate commodity rates 
on the following articles in carloads~shall be increased’ by 
the amounts set opposite each: Grain, wheat, 25 per cent, 
but not exceeding an increase of six cents per 100 pounds.” 

There is hardly any question but that if the Commission 
were operating in full vigor it would reject a tariff that 
applied the fraction rule in the face of the specific limita- 
tion, “but not exceeding an increase of six cents per 100 
pounds.” But if it should become apparent that the men 
who framed General Order No. 28 intended to have the 
maximum on grain made about six cents, supplements car- 
rying excesses of six cents may not be quéstioned. 

However, if supplements carrying increases of more than 
six cents are allowed to remain on the files of the Com- 
mission, shippers who desire may compel the Commission 
to make a construction of the language used in No. 28 
appearing to limit the increases to a maximum of six 
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cenis. That can be done by filing formal complaint and 
alleging that the railroads collected an illegal rate or rates 
because. in violation of the President’s order, No. 28. 

In the discussion that has arisen in connection with the 
words, “but not exceeding six cents,” it developed that 
carriers are applying the fraction rule to coal rates. They 
disregard less than five cents and call more than five cents, 
ten cents. But the increases on coal are not held down by 
any such words as “not exceeding.” They are to be in- 
creased by various amounts beginning with 15 cents on 
rates of less than 50 cents and ending with 75 cents on rates 
of $3 per ton and upward. The sums are not limitations on 
the rule to add 25 per cent. The sums on the lower per 
ton rates are more than 25 per cent. 

The Commission’s clerks have not rejected any of the 
tariffs filed in compliance with the promise to supplant the 
percentage supplements with tariffs setting forth’ the 
rates, but they have dog-eared a number of passenger 
tariffs for consideration by the commissioners when they 
resume their formal conferences in October. The tariffs 
so marked seem to violate the tenth section of the general 
order, which imposes an additional passage charge of 16 2-3 
per cent for the privilege of buying accommodations in 
Pullman cars. 
extra fare charge of 25 cents, instead of a one-sixth in- 
crease in the one-way fare. That is to say, if the regular 
one-way fare on a day coach is 10 cents, the charge for the 
privilege of buying a seat in a parlor car is 25 cents. The 
minimum extra passage charge is 25 cents also on a one- 
dollar one-way fare. That is to say, the tariffs issued un- 
der General Order No. 28 disregard the 16 2-3 per cent rule 
and impose, in the case of the one-dollar one-way fare, a 
25 per cent increase. On the ten-cent fare the added 
passage charge is 250 per cent. 

The Director-General, by filing another certificate of 
emergency, could change No. 28 so as to allow the construc- 
tions placed on it by the various rate committees, station 
agents, and so on, but such authority would be for the 
future only. The Commission’s decision as to what is the 
meaning to be attached to the words, “not exceeding six 
cents,” must be the rulé for shipments made under the per- 
centage supplements. The President’s authority as to rates 
is not retroactive. 


An order of reparation such as might be made would not 
be worth much unless Mr. McAdoo chose to obey it. The 
courts cannot enforce it because they are forbidden to issue 
either mesne or final process against a railroad under 
federal control. A judgment, if kept alive, might be paid 
when there was a final settlement between the government 
and the railroad against which a judgment might be rend- 
ered. 


SHORT LINE PROBLEMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A better feeling between the short line railroads and 
the Railroad Administration has been created by E. C. 
Niles, the manager of the short line section of the Admin- 
istration. Negotiations between Mr. Niles and a committee 
representing the American Short Line Railroad Association 
looking to a taking over of the short lines and the making 
of a contract with them were resumed September 18. 
There are only two or three points on which there is 
haggling. One of them is as to how much the short lines 
shall pay for repair work done in the shops of the trunk 
lines. Another is as to the per diem to be charged the 
short lines for cars. There is no per diem between the 
trunk lines, but the Administration’s idea-seems to be 
that the short lines, none of which has as many cars as 
it can use, should pay per diem after the second day. 
That is to say, the short line would have only two days 
in which to take a given car to destination and have it 
unloaded and returned to the trunk line. Inasmuch as 
the shipper has two days in which to unload and two days 
for loading, the proposed arrangement would put a burden 
on the short line that was delivering or originating freight. 

Manager Niles takes up every complaint by a short line 
and has the abuse, if abuse it is, corrected. “Stealing” 
of traffic—that is, disregard of routing instructions which 
would give the short line a part of the revenue—is one 
of the commonest complaints. Another is that a trunk 
line connection does not route enough freight via a given 
short line to enable it to furnish cars for shippers that 


Nearly every tariff provides a minimum: 
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have tonnage to give the trunk line. He has had many 
of the latter kind of complaints removed. Acknowledg- 
ment of what he is doing is contained in a circular sent 
by the American Short Line Railroad Association in cir- 
culars,,of which the following is a sample: : 

“The Sumter & Choctaw Railway Company, a,member 
line, complained during August through this association 
to Edward C. Niles, new manager of the Short Line Sec- 
tion, of a shortage of freight car equipment for business 
on its line and, as a result, we have copy of a letter from 
Mr. Niles, dated September 3, as follows: 


This matter has received the attention of the Car Service 
Section, and I am now advised that their records show between 
August 1 and 26 a total of 48 cars delivered to the Sumter & 
Choctaw Railway, and that they admit that this is not suffi- 
cient reasonably to protect their requirements and have di- 
rected the Southern Railway to deliver 5 cars per day to your 
road, this based on a total requirement of 200 per month, 
which will give you a car supply approximating that to the 
Southern Railway in the same territory, additional cars being 
directed to the Southern Railway at Potomac Yard in order to 
make available this allotment. 


“This is definite service, and we congratulate our mem- 
bers that we have as short line manager one who is able 
and willing to give the small roads definite relief, as shown 
in this case.” 

A few short lines have solved, temporarily, the ques- 
tion of how to get along, in a financial sense, while they 
are trying to come to an understanding with the govern- 
ment as to the compensation they are to receive. They are 
asking their shippers to prepay their freight bills and are 
using the money so received to keep themselves going. 
They have the legal right to demand prepayment of freight 
originating on their lines. They can also ask those re- 
ceiving freight on their rails to have freight consigned to 
them collect and in that way obtain money for their press- 
ing needs, leaving the question as to how the money shall 
be divided between themselves and their connections to 
the final settlement under the contract the government 
makes with them. . 

One coal originating road, by reason of orders of the 
Fuel Administration, finds that the operators using its rails 
have been forbidden to make local shipments because there 
are mines so near the manufacturing establishments on its 
rails that they can obtain their fuel by means of trucks. 
That order deprives it of the best part of its revenues. Its 
divisions out of the joint through rates to points to which 
the Fuel Administration permits the operators on its rails 
to ship are so thin that it could not live, even for a month, 
unless the owners of its bonds advanced it money for oper- 
ating expenses. 

That particular liné has no contract with the govern- 
ment. It was relinquished and then taken back as of the 
day it was turned loose. It has not tried to make a con- 
tract since the Railroad Administration wrote it that the 
understanding it has is that the railroad company is will- 
ing to make a contract beginning to run on July 1. The 
company is not willing to do that, and its unwillingness is 
based on these facts: The President’s proclamation took 
over the property as of January 1. On that day the com- 
pany lost control of the property. Between January 1 and 
July 1 the Railroad Administration ordered the increase in 
wages to date from January 1, and in June the increases 
were paid out of the funds in the hands of the railroad 
company. On June 22, after the money to cover the retro- 
active increase was ordered to be paid, the road was re- 
linquished from federal control. After July 1 the relin- 
quishment order was rescinded as of the day it was is- 
sued, and the government suggested that it was pre- 
pared to make a contract covering the time after July 1. 
Such a contract would have put the burden of the in- 
crease in wages, as to which the company had had no say, 
upon the company. 


After January 1 and before June 22, the relinquishment 
date, the Fuel Administration issued its zone orders direct- 
ing the distribution of coal. That order shut off the local 
business of the road in question and required the opera- 
tors on its rails to send their coal to consuming centérs to 
which the joint through rates are high, but on which the 
originating road is entitled to receive only a small division. 

For it to sign a contract as of July 1 would be to force 
the company, to stand not only the expense of the increase 
in wages covering a period when it did not have control 
of its property, and also to assent to the loss caused by 
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the government’s order saying the mine operators on its 
rails may not sell coal to industries on its rails. 

The mine operators, knowing they will have no busi- 
ness whatever if the road ceases operation, are prepaying 
the freight so that the small road can have the money the 
consignees of the coal pay, to pay operating bills. There 
has been a hint of receivership,-but if the government asks 
for a receiver and orders the property sold, the bondholders 
will buy in the property and thereby wipe out all the obliga- 
tions incurred during the period between January 1 and 
July 1, as to which the railroad company disclaims respon- 
sibility because the President’s proclamation took its prop- 
.erty away from it. The bondholders argue that court pro- 
ceedings initiated by the government would cause an ad- 
judication under the law and proclamation of the President, 
in which the railroad company, its owners believe, would 
be held without liability as to debts incurred during the 
period between January 1 and July 1 or such other date as 
may be named in the contract. In other words, they be- 
lieve the courts would hold the government liable for the 
retroactive advance in wages and for the diminution in 
earnings resulting from the Fuel Administration’s order 
requiring the coal originating on that short line to be sent 
to points to which joint through rates, paying the orig- 
inating line only a thin division, are in effect. 

The small road has used the money paid to it by the mine 
operators. It has paid the divisions of some of its connec- 
tions, but not the divisions of all, for the simple reason 
that if it did that, it would not be able to carry any of the 
coal. The government, as the party in control of the con- 
nections that have not received their divisions, could sue 
for the money, but that would be an outcome welcomed by 
the small road, as it would require the courts to say who 
was responsible for the situation requiring the small road 
to use the money belonging to a connection so as to keep 
up the supply of fuel for essential industries. 

The Railroad Administration, of course, can also play at 
the game of demanding prepayment. Inasmuch as the 
small roads are originators, rather than deliverers of ton- 
nage, that kind of game would enable the short lines, for 
a time at least, to continue operations. If a trunk line 
refused to forward a prepaid shipment because the short 
line had not paid the division, some essenttal industry 
would probably suffer. In addition, the trunk line might 
be creating a liability for which it would have to settle 
after the period of federal control. Disagreement about 
divisions, under the act to regulate commerce, is not suf- 
ficient reason for charging a shipper higher rates, and not 
even an excuse for refusing to forward his freight. Fights 
about divisions are for either the Commission or the courts. 
The public is entitled to service notwithstanding disagree- 
ments, 


WHAT IS COMPETITION? 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Is a truckman who hauls a case of shoes from one point 
to another in competition with the Railroad Administra- 
tion in the carriage of freight or in competition with the 


American Railway Express Company? Men in the Rail- 


road Administration have been asked to look over the . 


pending eight billion dollar revenue bill and answer that 
question so that the law may be made specific and that 
there may be no question as to what rate of taxation the 
man who does the shipping shall pay. 

Luther M. Walter and George T. Atkins are among those 
who have studied the question. The chances are that 
the man who operates the truck will be required to ask 
the shipper whether, in the event the truckman did not 
handle the case of Shoes, he would give it to the railroad 
or the express company. If he says the railroad com- 
pany, the tax will be three per cent. If he says the ex- 
press company, then the tax will be five per cent—or, 
rather, one cent for each twenty cents or fraction thereof 
paid for the hauling. 


Motor truck rates are becoming factors of great weight. 
They are, in many places, between express and freight 
rates, with store door delivery as an added attraction. 
Shippers of package freight are hunting for accommoda- 
tions of that kind, and nearly every teamster is figuring 
on how he may obtain a truck and go into the business 
of hauling from one city to another. Down in northwest 
Louisiana the automobiles owned by negro cotton farmers 
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“who made enough money last year to buy “flivvers” have 


deprived the railroads of what little passenger . business 
they had. On the branch lines one passenger train is run 
each way daily. The “flivvers” run so frequently, hovw- 
ever, that not even fishing parties think of waiting for 
the passenger train. 

The question has arisen as to what is competition in 
situations of that kind. Is it competition for a “flivver’ 


-to come along half an hour after the “down” train has 


gone and pick up passengers who-.will want to be coming 
back an hour before the “up” train is due? The Supreme 
Court has defined competition .to be a striving for the 
same business by two or more. Is a “flivver”’ in com- 
petition. with a railroad in its passenger business when 
it takes passengers from a point on a railroad to a point 
a mile or two off the railroad? 

These questions are pertinent because the internal reve. 
nue collectors are expected to search more diligently un- 
der the proposed law than under the present one, for 
the Treasury needs every cent it can collect. The in. 
creased freight and passenger rates have a tendency to 
drive business to the alternative routes. 

The milk business of the country has been driven from 
the railroad companies to the express company. The rail- 
road rates were increased twenty-five per cent while the 
express rates were sent up only ten per cent. The rail- 
roads, im many places; lost the milk business to the motor 
trucks long before the government took them over, be: 
cause the motor trucks could and did furnish a more sat- 
isfactory service. 


COMPENSATION CONTRACT 


The Trefic World Washington Bureau. 


Samuel Untermeyer and other representatives of the 
Security Owners’ Association, objecting to. terms of com- 
pensation contract, made arrangements with Director. 
General McAdoo for conference September 19 on their 
proposal to institute a friendly suit to contest legal ques- 
tions involved in the contract. Mr. McAdoo would have 
nothing to do with the proposal. If suit is started it will 
be unfriendly, so far as he is concerned. 

He refused even to consider Untermeyer’s suggestion for 
a friendly suit to test the soundness of his construction 
of the Federal Control Act as embodied in the contract 
offered to roads taken over. He said the object of the con- 
tract was to avoid litigation and it would be foolish to 
start a friendly litigation. 


PROGRAM OF REHABILITATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It seems a moral certainty that the Railroad Administra 
tion will not be able to carry out, in full, its program for 
the rehabilitation of the railroads, announced in its bud- 
get soon after it took possession of the properties. The 
failure will be due to lack of man power. In other words, 
the war has absorbed so much of the labor of the country 
that even so essential a thing as transportation facili- 
ties will not be put in as good a condition as planned. 

The budget, in round figures, called for the expenditure 
of $1,200,000,000. To the end of July the expenditures 
amounted to a little less than $300,000,000. Assuming that 
the year, for active work, consists of only eight months, 
the half of the year had passed on July 31 with one-fourth 
of the money spent. At that rate not much more than half 
of what was planned will be executed. 

For items other than equipment, the expenditure charge 
able to operating expenses amounted, July 31, to $22,634,287, 
and chargeable to capital account $125,875,656. That left 
unexpended for charging to operating expenses $85,968,095 
and to capital account $311,446,976. 


In the same period the expenditure for equipment charge 
able to operating account amounted to $4,346,199 and to 
capital account $135,165,366. The unexpended balance, 
chargeable to operating account, was $13,280,492 and to 
capital account $494,195,269. 

The total expenditure for road and equipment, chargeable 
to operating account, amounted to $26,973,202, and to capr 
tal account $272,150,528. The unexpended' balance to oper 


‘ating account was $99,279,707, and to capital account $332, 


262,777. 
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FIRST CONTRACT SIGNED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Chicago & Northwestern and its subsidaries are the 
first roads to sign the government contract for compensa- 
tion. The announcement September 17 says they are to re- 
ceive the maximum allowed by law, amounting to $23,364,- 
028. The transaction is complete, having been ratified 
py the stockholders. 


CEMENT RATES INCREASE 


The Trafic World Waxshinyton Bureau. 


In fifteenth section order No. 851, the Commission, Sep- 
tember 17, allowed McCain to file tariffs making big in- 
creases in cement rates to New England points so as to 
clear the fourth section violations condemned in the Allen- 
town Portland Cement case. The highest-increase from 
Cc. F. A. territory is $1.05 per ton. The increase from Le- 
high to the Harlem River is eighty cents. 


ADVANCE FOR USE OF CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An advance of twenty-five per cent and more is proposed 
for the use of live poultry transit company cars in applica- 
tions filed by Washburn, the Kansas City Northwestern, 
the Anthony & Northern, and the Leavenworth & Topeka. 
Notice of the intention to advance charges has been given 
to the Railroad Administration, but the applications say no 
notice was given to shippers. The increase on 100 miles or 
less is from $10 to $12.50 and on distances from sixteen hun- 
dred up to seventeen hundred miles, from $51 to $64. The 
application says the charge is to apply on actual mileage 
made by cars, so that if the Administration sends them by 
open circuitous routes rather than by congested shorter 
routes, the lessee of the cars pays for that contribution to 
easier operations. 


RAILROAD MEN AND POLITICS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In supplement No. 1 to General Order No. 42, Director- 
General McAdoo says: 

“(1) It appears that prior to the issuance of General 
Order No. 42, various railroad officers, attorneys and em- 
ployes were elected to political offices and are now hold- 


ing such offices. In such cases no objection will be raised 
to the completion of such terms of office. In all other 
respects, however, General Order No. 42 will apply to 
such officers, attorneys and employes. 

“(2) In cases where prior to the issuance of General 
Order No. 42 railroad officers, attorneys and employes 
had been nominated for political offices or had become 
candidates locally for such offices, they may continue in 
railroad employment until the election. 

“(3) The position of notaries-public, members of draft 
boards, officers of public libraries and of religious and 
eleemosynary institutions are not construed as political 
offices.” 


SHIPPING DAYS IN CALIFORNIA 


On September 16, what is known as the shipping day 
plan for handling less-than-carload freight was inaugurated 
on ali the railroad lines in California. The plan provides 
that shipments to certain designated points from San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Fresno, Sacramento, Stockton 
and San Jose will be handled tri-weekly, semi-weekly or 
weekly and will be received for shipment at those times in- 
stead of daily. It is predicted by Superintendent of Trans- 
portation R. L. Ruby of the Southern Pacific, Western Pa- 
cific and Tidewater Southern lines, that it will save about 
five hundred cars a week and increase the average load per 
car about two thousand pounds. 

Where a town is served by more than one line in many 
cases its business is turned over to the one carrier best 
able to serve it. For example, the Southern Pacific will 
handle business from Los Angeles to San Francisco on its 
Valley Line on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, and 
on its coast line on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 
Freight from San Francisco to Stockton will go Southern 
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Pacific, to Marysville by Western Pacific, to Merced by 
, Santa Fe, to points north of Santa Rosa by Northwestern 
"Pacific, ete. 

Shippers are called on by the Railroad Administration 
to co-operate. They can help by notifying their customers 
on what days shipments will be forwarded and by bringing 
their goods to the freight station on the days specified 
early enough to avoid congestion at the closing hours. 


GRAIN RATES COMPLAINT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad and Warehouse Commission of Minnesota 
has filed an intervention in Dockét 10233, the National 
Council of Farmers’ Co-operative Associations against 
McAdoo et al., in which the complainant, through Clifford 
Thorne, has challenged the changed relationship between 
rates on wheat and coarse grains as unreasonable and 
unduly discriminatory. The change was brought about 
by General Order No. 28. That order put all grains on 
the same rate level. The consumer, in all cases, pays 
the advance in the wheat rate, but it is alleged that, 
because the price of the other grains is not fixed, the 
farmer aksorbs the differences in rates caused by diffef- 
ences in distance. 

Attorney-General Charles L. Hilton and Assistant Attor- 
ney-General Henry C. Flannery sign the intervention peti- 
tion on behalf of the commissioners, who are Ira B. Mills, 
O. P. B. Jacobson and Fred W. Putnam. Their petition for 
intervention says: 

“That the rates for the transportation of corn, oats, 
rye and barley, complained of, are charged and collected 
from the farmers, elevator companies and commission 
merchants in the state of Minnesota, where coarse grains 
are produced in large quantities, and transported, inter- 
state, to various grain markets. That the change in the 
relationship, heretofore existing, between the rates of 
transportation on wheat and the rates of transportation 
on corn, oats, rye and barley, as alleged in the original 
complaint, is prejudicial to the interests of the farmers, 
elevator companies and commission merchants, and that 
the rates now in effect for such transportation of corn, 
oats, rye and barley are excessive and unreasonable. 

“This petitioner hereby adopts and confirms all of the 
statements and allegations, including carriers defendants, 
contained in the original complaint, and the same is made 
a part hereof with the same force and effect as if it were 
fully incorporated herein.” 


REPORT FROM WINCHELL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo September 16 made public the 
following report from B. L. Wirchell, regional director of 
railroads for the southern region: 

“Conditions in the southern region are somewhat more 
satisfactory. 

“Final figures as to the earnings for July are not in 
for all lines, but those received show the following in- 
creases: 

In gross revenue .. $12,442,161 
In expenses 7,£57,748 
In net revenue from railroad operation.. 4,884,413 - | 

“The largest actual increase in net so far reported is by 
the Southern Railroad, $2,388,042. The Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis road reports more than 200 per cent 
increase in’net ($549,463). 

“We still have a heavy lumber traffic in sight and can 
turn it into earnings as car supply permits. One hundred 
and thirty-five southern mills report as balance of orders 
on their books more than 24,000 carloads unshipped. ~° 

“In order to reduce pressure on our Consolidated City 
Ticket Offices, and to better accommodate the traveling 
public, we have established inexpensive ticket agencies at 
the following miltary camps: Wadsworth, near Spartan- 
burg; Greene, near Charlotte; Jackson, near Columbia; 
Gordon, near Atlanta; Johnson, near Jacksonville, and at 
the marine camp at Paris Island, South Carolina. 

“In a general way, we have no congestion down here; 
most of our lines can handle more business, although 
some are close on power, but I am semanas upon better 
engine-miles per day. 

“Our principal roads are loading more coal than ever 
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before; they can load still more with better return of 
coal cars from connections (which matter is in hand); 
with some enlargement of facilities at a few points of 
restriction (which work is in hand, or is being planned), 
and with better car-miles per day, which essential is being 
followed insistently. 

“We must soon have more coaches for our regular trains, 
or less travel. The coach demand for military service is 
overtaxing our southern lines’ possibilities, and the de- 
mands for extra equipment for regular trains, necessary 
to meet the public conventence, cannot always be met. 

“The crop prospects generally are excellent; we will 
surely have more cotton east of the Mississippi than a 
year ago.” 


COMMISSION-INITIATED CASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Lumber interests, through their attorney, J. V. Norman, 
are asking the Commission to save to them the thousands 
of dollars they have spent in the presentation of testi- 
mony and the making of arguments in Commission-ini- 
tiated proceedings. Specifically they are asking the Com- 
mission to continue its dockets 8131 and 10128. The first 
is the general inquiry into lumber classification and the 
second is the inquiry into lumber minima. The first has 
been argued three times and the record contains thousands 
of pages representing years of work. 

The Louisville attorney was in Washington September 
14 to discuss the subject with commissioners whom he 
could reach. The inclination is to hold that as to rates, 
rules, classifications or regulations that have not been 
changed by order of the Director-General, a proceeding in 
inquiry begun by the Commission on its own motion con- 
tinues in full force and vigor, and as to inquiries concerning 
things that have been changed, the Commission has lost 
jurisdiction. 

This inclination to hold that the Director-General can di- 
vest the Commission of jurisdiction by changing the rate, 
rule, regulation or classification proceeds from the fact 
that the federal control law, by words, confines the Com- 
mission’s activities in the investigation of rates, rules, regu- 
lations, practices and so forth to things brought to its at- 
tention “on complaint.” In other wordh, it seems to limit its 
power to inquire into matters to such as are brought be- 
fore it by shippers who feel aggrieved to such an extent 
that they are willing to go on record. 

Congress originally gave the Commission the power to 
initiate proceedings at a time when it was dangerous for 
a shipper to allow it to be known that he was complaining 
against the treatment accorded him by a railroad. In those 
days a railroad could discourage a complaining shipper by 
increasing the rates against which he had complained or 
by intensifying the discrimination against him caused by 
some rule or practice. 


EXCEPTIONS TO OIL CASE REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An unusually emphatic bill of exceptions has been filed 
by John S. Burchmore and L. F. Moore, attorneys for the 
complainants in No. 10019, Montana Oil Company et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., to the tentative report written 
by Attorney-Examiner Burnside. The examiner recom- 
mended the dismissal on the ground that the complainants 
had not shown themselves to have been damaged and 
therefore were not entitled to reparation, and the further 
ground that, while the relationship could not be approved, 
the Commission had not jurisdiction as to rates for the 
future, inasmuch as they had been increased by the Di- 
rector-General, who was not a party to the complaint. 

The complainants objected to rates to Montana from 
Oklahoma refineries from nine to fifteen cents higher 
than from Kansas refineries, because, on long hauls, the 
Commission in the Mid-Continent decision said that there 
should be no difference between the two groups. 

The attorneys point out that if the Commission follows 
the recommendation it will, in effect, reward the defend- 
ants, by allowing them to retain in their treasuries money 
obtained from rates that violate nearly all the rules of 
rate-making and the plain implication in the Mid-Continent 
case shown by the Commission’s ruling that there should 
be no difference in rates from the two groups to Denver 
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and Salt Lake. They say the Commission should fing 
that the Montana dealers are in competition with the 
Standard interests and that they bore the unreasonable 
freight charges and have not been reimbursed for the 
losses they sustained by such a maladjustment that shows 
differentials from nine to fifteen cents on a long haul, 
while the differential established by the Commission from 
the two groups to Kansas City is only five cents. ‘hey 
ask on what ground the carriers could justify rates that 
show differentials higher for long than for short hauls, 


RATES NORTHWEST TO SOUTHEAST 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


The division of traffic is nearing the completion of a 
big task set for it by Director-General Chambers on June 
21, when he ordered the publication of joint rates, from 
the northwest on the one hand to the southeast on the 
other, the same as rates from what is commonly known 
as transcontinental territory to points east of the Missis- 
sippi. Group A rates have already been made the maxi- 
mum to the southeast, but that affects only a compara. 
tively small tonnage. 

The southeast is being divided into groups correspond- 
ing to those in the territory north of the Ohio River, 
Rates have been checked into a good many tariffs. When 
the work is completed the appropriate rate authorities 
will be issued and then the southeast will have joint 
through rates to transcontinental territory. As to any 
individual rate or body of rates there is no absolute knowl- 
edge. The only way an estimate can be made is to con. 
sult the joint rates to groups in the northeastern part 
of the United States and estimate as to what destinations 
in the southeast would take about the same rates. 

A large part of the delay has been caused by the neces- 
sity for getting arrangements made for having the non- 
controlled lines made participants in the joint rates. The 
National Industrial Traffic League members, at their meet- 
ing in Buffalo in August, made fun of or criticized Countiss 
for putting out a tariff showing export and import rates 
to and from controlled railroads, but nothing as to non- 
controlled lines. In the case of rates ordered June 21 
the traffic division men who have been handling the mat- 
ter have not only had to make up groups, but have also 
had to correspond with the non-controlled lines to bring 
them in and see that proper concurrences were filed with 
the proposed tariffs. 


FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


Director-General McAdoo, by means of Circular No. 56, 
makes this appeal for the fourth Liberty Loan: 


“The patriotic support of railway employes to the Third 
Liberty Loan was more than gratifying. On some railroads 
practically every employe became a subscriber for one or 
more of these bonds. 

“Now that the Fourth Liberty Loan is about to begin, ! 
earnestly urge all railroad officials and employes to Cco- 
operate in securing a ‘100 per cent’ result on every railroad. 
I believe that where the officials and employes unite in 4 
patriotic support the response will be even more gratify- 
ing than that to the Third Liberty Loan. 

“I realize that there are many instances where railroad 
employes are not financially able to assume additional ob- 
ligations. In such instances there should be no criticism 
of the failure of an employe to: subscribe to the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan. I believe, however, that when the urgency of 
the need is presented to employes that few will fail 1 
their financial support of the government. 


“My attention has been called to the fact that in past 
loans many employes: have subscribed through their banks 
and through other agencies than the railroads. No criti 
cism should be made against employes for subscribing t0 
bonds in this way, but it is a matter of pride to the Rail- 
road Administration that the-employes on each railroad 
shall receive the credit for all subscriptions they make. 

“Government bonds are the safest investment in the 
world, and in making such an investment railroad employes 
at the same time have an opportunity to help win the wal 
and give needed support to our noble sons and brothers 
who are risking and giving their lives upon the battle 
fields and upon the seas. 

“1 hope that 100 per cent of the railroad employes will 
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subscribe to the bonds of the Fourth Liberty Loan. I can 
think of nothing more inspiring than the great body of 
railroad employes effectively banded together to work for 
the success of the Fourth Liberty Loan, and I urge upon 
each railroad employe patriotically to do his share. In 
this way we can shorten the war, save many lives, and 
pring a glorious victory to America and to democratic 
principle everywhere.” 


KEEP THE ENGINES RUNNING 


“General Pershing needs more locomotives in France to 
keep the Big American Smash going until the Kaiser is 
pushed across the Rhine,” says Director-General McAdoo. 
“The only way we can give General Pershing the loco- 
motives he needs is for the railroads of the United States 
to take as few new locomotives as possible, and thus 
permit the locomotive builders to send their product ‘to 
France. We cannot do without new locomotives unless 
we keep our locomotives in repair and moving all the 
time. I make a special appeal to every railroad mechanic 
and workman to do his level best to turn the locomotives 


-out of the shops quickly and to keep their wheels turning 


on every railroad of the United States. Here’s a direct 
way in which every man can help Pershing and his 
heroic soldiers and make certain the early defeat of the 
Kaiser.” 


PAINTING OF FREIGHT CARS 


B. F. Bush, regional director, has issued instructions 
governing the painting and preservation of identity mark- 
ing on freight car equipment. “The preservation of 
freight car equipment of all railroads under federal con- 
trol will be maintained by necessary repainting and re- 
stenciling,” says he. “When paint on freight equipment 
cars has become perished to the extent of permitting the 
steel to rust and deteriorate, or the wood to become ex- 
posed to the weather, they should be repainted. The car 
body (including roof) should be entirely repainted if, for 
any cause, it is found necessary to repaint one-third or 
more of the car. Before applying paint to steel, it should 
be scraped and cleaned off with wire brush; wood parts 
should be scraped so as to clean off all blisters and loose 
paint, including removal of protruding nails and tacks. 
The station marking showing where car was last re- 
weighed should not be changed unless the car is re- 
weighed. When repainting freight equipment cars, two 
coats will be applied to all new parts and old parts of 
body which have been reworked, causing removal of 
paint. One coat will be applied to parts where old paint 
is in good condition. Should the old paint be found in 
such condition requiring two coats, they may be applied. 
The stenciled letters and numbers on all freight equip- 
ment cars will be maintained and identity kept bright. 
When the lettering or numbering is found “in bad condi- 
tion, renew the identity by either repainting the car or 
by applying new stenciled letters and numbers. In se- 
lecting cars for this purpose, preference should be given 
those on which the marking and painting is in the poorest 
condition. * * * Detention of equipment from service 
for painting should be avoided when possible. A great 
deal of this work can be done to open cars in trans- 
portation yards when under load in storage.’ 


PROTECTION OF COTTON. 


B. F. Bush, Regional Director, in an order concerning 
the protection of cotton from loss and damage by fire, 
says: 

“With the approach of the cotton season and the conse- 
quent heavy movement of that commodity, special instruc- 
ons should be issued with respect to guarding against 
loss or damage caused by fire. Such general notices, rules, 
Tegulations and instructions as have been issued in the 
past dealing with this subject should be renewed. The 
active co-operation of all employes in carrying out these 
lustructions is necessary, in order that every possible pre- 
_— be used towards the prevention of fires from any 
ause. 


“All officials and employes who may in any way be con- 
hected with the handling of this traffic should be properly 
structed, not only in the matter of preventing fires, but 
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to see that ample fire protection appliances are provided, 
put in condition for service, and properly-maintained for 
prompt use. Wherever it is considered necessary, special 
fire protection inspectors should be employed to see that 
instructions are carefully observed and dangers removed. 
Special watchmen service is desirable at points of unusual 
concentration in line with past practices. 

“In view of the fact that the destruction of any amount 
of cotton by fire would result in considerable financial loss, 
a reasonable expense to guard against these possibilities 
is justified. It is desired that extraordinary efforts be made 
to protect cotton from any serious and preventable fire 
hazards to which it might be subjected, particularly at this 
period when its preservation as a war essential is urgent.” 


WIRE RATE STANDARDIZATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau.- 


Postmaster-General Burleson has taken the first step 
toward standardizing wire rates throughout the country 
by appointing two committees to prepare plans for more 
nearly uniform rates, especially for exchange telephone 
service. David J. Lewis is chairman of each. The tele- 
graph committee consists of Vice-President Willever of 
the Western Union, and General Manager Reynolds of 
the Postal. The telephone committee consists of Vice- - 
President Thayer of the American Telephone Company, 
representing the Bell interests, and C. Y. McVey of the 
Ohio Telephone Company, representing the non-Bell in- 
terests. 

The Nebraska commission has notified the telephone 
companies that if they undertake to impose the installa- 
tion charges of five, ten and fifteen dollars ordered by 
Burleson, it will seek an injurction. Solicitor Lamar of 
the Post Office Department has notified the telephone 
companies to impose the charge and Burleson will defend 
them. ‘ 

The standardization of exchange will bring up the rates 
where competition has been, most fierce and probably 
lower some where there has been no fighting. 


MOVEMENT OF FRUIT TRAINS. 


Director-General McAdoo announced September 12 that 
a report from Hale Holden, regional director of the cen- 
tral western region, for the month of August showed that 
in that month 138 special fruit trains with 5,640 cars 
were operated through from California to the Missouri 


River and Chicago. The total California movement since 
the beginning of the season, about June 1, amounted to 
446 trains, with 17,495 cars. The Colorado fruit movement 
began about August 15, and the latter portion of the 
month there were moved a total of 45 fruit specials with 
1,523 cars. 


EFFECTIVE DATE POSTPONED. 


The Commission has postponed the effective date of its 
order in No. 7865, Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City 
(Tenn.) vs. Southern Railway et al., from October 15 to 
December 15. The Commission, in this case, ordered the 
railroads to remove the discrimination against. Johnson 
City, leaving it free either to lower the Johnson City rates 
or to raise the rates to Bristol.. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has further modified its order of May 
17 in case 8830, C. F. Ewing & Co., Ltd., vs. Spokane In- 
ternational Ry. Co. et al., to become effective October 21. 

The Commission has further modified its order of May 
23, in case 6195, sub 1, C. Heileman Brewing Co. et al. vs. 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al., to become effective Novemebr 
17. 


The Commission has further modified its orders of May 
17 in case 8637, W. G. Chaney Co., Ltd., vs. G. N. Ry. Co. 
et al.; case 8637, sub. 1, Sand Point Lumber & Pole Co. 
vs. Spokane International Ry. Co. et al.; case 8637, sub 2, 
Sand Point Lumber & Pole Co. vs. Spokane International 
Ry. Co. et al.; case 8637, sub 3, Western Pine Manu- 
facturing Co. vs. The Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co. 
et al.; case 8637, sub 4, S. H. L. Lumber Co. vs. The 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co. et al., to become effective 
October 21. 








TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list uf traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of uny errors or of 
any changes or additions of which they have knowledge.) 


Akron Traffic Assuciation. Alvin Hill, Pres.; E. L. Mor- 
gan, Secy. ; 

Baltimore Traffic Club. 
Kailer, Secy. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steam- 
boat Agents of Boston. O. M. Chandler, Pres.; W. M. Ma- 
comber, Secy.-Treas. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. 
Schleicher, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. H. B. Loucks, Jr., Pres.; 
G. C. Wilson, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. 
Secy. 

Chicago Transportation Association. 
Pres.; T. P. Hinchcliffe, Secy. . 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
H. M. Freer, chairman; E. H. Smith, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. C. M. Andrus, Pres.; J. B. San- 
ford, Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic club of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce. J. E. Harris, Pres.; J. G. Young, Secy. 

Dayton Traffic Club. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. E. Boyer, 
Secy. 

Dearborn (Mich.) Traffic Club. J. M. Richardson, Pres.; 
F. W. Ludwig, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. G. H. Work, Pres.; 
R. E. Patterson, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. J. A. Sullivan, Pres.; G. A. 
Walker, Secy. 


Erie Traffic Club. H. R. Landers, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
Secy. 

Flint (Mich.).—Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Com- 
merce. A. V. Marti, Pres.; A. Nelson, Secy. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; 
E. E. Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill.—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 
Grand Rapids Traffic Club. Arnold Greenbaum, Pres.; 
L. M. MacPherson, Sec’y. 
Houston Trattic Club. 
fingwell, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. 
L. E. Stone, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. H. H. Chandler, Pres.; J. R. Gibbs, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. J. C. Burrows, Pres.; W. L. 
Waring, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board 
of Commerce. J. H. Dasher, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. G. I. Tompkins, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association. 
H. C. Smith, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. 
G. A. Perry, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. J. M. Beley, 
Pres.; L. E. McKnight, Secy.-Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. W. Ploss, Pres.; F. T. 
Fultz, Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. C. M. Boyce, Pres.; W. W. 
Gibson, Secy. 


Newark Traffic Club. C. H. Gulick, Pres.; E. E. Burk- 
hard, Secy. 


Paul Gessford, Pres.; C. C. 


P. L. Gerhardt, Pres.; C. A. 
R. C. Ross, Pres.; C. B. Signer, 


W. C. Siegrist, 


ww. ©. 
Clint Hollady, Pres.; F. A. Lef: 


M. Wolf, Pres.; 


E. L. Lewis, Pres.; 


R. H. Morris, Pres.; 
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New England Traffic Club, Boston. A. H. Van Pelt 
Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. W. L. Woodrow, Pres.; ©. 4 
Swope, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Cham. 
ber of Commerce; E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy, 

Norfolk Traffic Club. R. S. Gale, Pres.; Hege Terrell, 
Sec’y-Treas., 

Omaha Traffic Club. B. J. Drummond, Pres.; John Pp. 
Byrne, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. C. H. Gillig, Pres.; Arthur 
Maedel, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. F. E. Snively, Pres.; W. 4. 
Montgomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia.—Commercial Traffic Managers of Phila 
delphia. W. B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. J. J.. Monks, Pres.; F. A. Lay. 
man, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. R. 
M. Sisk, Pres.; F. G. Wood, Financial Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I1.—Traffic Club of the Providence Cham 
ber of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. 6 
Southwick, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; L. E. Golden, 
Secy. — 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. 
Pres.; K. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. W. E. Amann, Pres; 
Frederick Birdsall, Secy. 

San Francisco Traffic Club. W. T. Bozeman, Pres; 
L. N. Bradshaw, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres; 
E. W. Mosher, Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; 6G. 
S. Hess, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; T. J. 
Slattery, Secy. 

$t. Louis Traffic Club. F. C. Reilly, Pres.; J. R. Bell, 
Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Efficiency Club. S. D. Rice, Pres.; W. J. 
O’Neil, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. 
Harry S. Fox, Secy.. 

Topeka Traffic Association. O. B. Gufler, Pres.; W. § 
Barton, Secy.-Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. 
B. Peckham, Secy. 






















Pres.; 











A. R. McNitt, 













V. G. Shinkle, Pres; 












H. S. Bradley, Pres.; 









] Digest of New Complaints 









No. 10237—Seaboard By-Product Coke Co., Seaboard, N. J., V§ 
Erie Co. et al. 
Against charges of $2.25 per ton on coke from Seaboard te 
Troy as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for a cease and desist 
order and reparation. 


No. 10238—New Bedford (Mass.) Board of Commerce, on behalf 
of = Bedford Extractor Co., vs. McAdoo, N. Y. N. H. &# 
et al. i 

Against a switching rate of 35 cents on coal from June | 
to June 20, 40 cents from June 20 to June 24 and 70 cents é 
ton since July 1 on coal from West Virginia ard Virginia # 
unreasorable for the service of bringing a car from the piel 
to the plant of the complainart; also discriminatory. Asks 
for reasonable rates and reparation. a. 

No. 10239—George C. Holt and Benjamin B. Odell, receivers of 
the Aetna Explosives Co., New York City, vs. McAdoo. Ne¥ 
Orleans & Northeastern et al. 

Against the assessment of the through fjfth-class rate 
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September 21, 1918 


cents per hundred pounds on tank car shipments of sul- 

ric acid from New Orleans to Oakdale, Pa., as unjust and 

unr’ easonable to the extent that it exceeded a rate of $7.30 

per net ton in effect from New Orleans to Oakdale. Ask for 
reps ration. 

No. "10243—Otto H. Hedrich & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. P. C. C. & 

UW »just and unreasonable demurrage charges on coal from 
Leckieville, Ky:, to Chicago, Ill., due to alleged failure to 
notify. Reparation asked for. 

No. 10244—Northern Coal Co., St. Louis, vs. Mobile & Ohio and 
McA doo. 

Alleged discrimination in the distribution of coal cars on 
the St. Louis division of the Mobile & Ohio. ~Asks for rep- 
aration. 

No. 10245—Wilbur apes Co. et al; Milwaukee and elsewhere, 
vs. McAdoo and A. T. & S. F. et t al. 

Against double ae A. on coal from mines in Illinois and 
Indiana to destinations in Wisconsin moving through Chi- 
cago and other rate-breaking points as unjust, unreasonable 
and unduly discriminatory because in violation of the rule 
in both Ex Parte No. 57 and General Order No. 28 that only 
one factor in a through combination rate shall be increased. 
Ask for just, reasonable and non-discriminatory joint threvugh 
rates and reparation. 

No. 10246—Harman Gross, as the Puritan Glass Co., Shingle- 
house, Pa., vs. McAdoo and Erie et al. 

Against a_ commodity rate of 11.6 cents on soda ash from 
Barberton, O., to Shir glehouse. Pa., as unjust and unreason- 
able. due to misrouting. Asks for reparation. 

No. 10247.—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association et al., Louis- 
ville, Ky., vs. McAdoo, Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. "et al. 

Against increases in the lumber rates to Carrollton, Ky., 
which are claimed to be urduly prejudicial in favor of Cin- 
cinnati, O., and Sanders, Ky. Ask for just, reasonable and 
non-discriminatory rates not higher than to points on the 
L. & N. east of Worthville, Ky., and intermediate to Cin- 
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cinnati, 
rates. 


No. 10248—Climax Molybdenum Co., Climax, vs. W. G. 
McAdoo and Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on ore and concentrates 
from Climax, Colo., to stations in the United States on and 
east of the Missouri River and west in the Indiana-Illinois 
state line. The establishment of reasonable rates asked for. 


No. 10249—The Cottonseed Products Co. vs. St. Louis-San 
Francisco Co. et al. 
Against unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed hulls 
and shavirgs from Roff, Okla., to Meridian, Miss., through 
the absence of through rates. Reparation asked. 


No. 10250—William E. Golden, Chicago, Ill., vs. W. G. McAdoo, 
Director-General. 

Asks that the 1 cent per mile rate now applied to sailors, 
marines, scldiers and nurses on furlough be extended to ap- 
ply to such transportation at all times and between all points. 

No. 10251—Nebraska-Iowa Fruit Jobbers’ Association of Lin- 
coln, Omaha and Fremont vs. McAdoo, C. B. & Q. et al. 

Unreasorable, excessive and unjust refrigeration charges 
on fruits and vegetables between paints in Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas and Missouri. Asks for reasonable rates, charges and 
reparation. 

No. 10252—The Ohio Cities Ses Co., Columbus, vs. McAdoo ‘and 
Philadelphia & Reading et al. 

Against a rate of 4.2 cents per mile on 200 new-and empty 
steel tank cars moving on their own wheels from Milton, Pa., 
to Cabin Creek Refining Co., Cabin Creek Junction, w. Va., 
as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

~~ tee E. Musick, Varney, W. Va., vs. McAdoo and N. 

Against a refusal to furnish cars for a walnut logs 
sold to and for use of federal government. Asks for an order 
forbidding the violation of the car service act. 


and the establishment of through routes. and joint 


Colo., 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk @? are 
new, having been added since the last issue ef The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
thow the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 23—Portland, Ore. a Aitchison: 
1. & S. Docket 1161—Reconsignment Case 3 
10173—Reconsignment and diversion rules. 
15th See. App 5307 filed by : Morris. 
15th Sec. App. 5318 filed by E. Morris. 
15th Sec. App. 5319 filed by E. Morris. 
15th Sec. App. 5566 filed by E. Morris. 


October 2—Argument at Washington, D..C.: 
10030—Milton Brick Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
1. & S. 1024—Southwestern potato rates. 
oy ged of Commerce of Greeley et al. vs. C. & S. Ry 
Co. et a 


October 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
oo Lumber Co. et al. vs. Northwestern Pacific R. R. 
Co. eta 
9536—Willamette Valley Lumber Assn. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. 
Co. et al. 


October 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9882—American Window Glass Co. vs. W. Md. R. R. Co. et al. 
9990—-St. Ellen Coal Co. et al. vs. St. .L. & B. E. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 490—Lumber transit privileges at Buffalo, N. ¥. 
706—Buffalo Lumber Exchange and Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Ala. Cent. Ry. Co. et al. 
9488—Aurora, Elgin & Chicago R. R. Co. vs. Ind. Harbor R. 
R. Co. et al. 
$006—Cahin Creek Cons. Coal Co. et al. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. 
Co. et al. 


October 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. Docket 1118—Live stock loading and wy yf charges. 
9977—Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
1. & S. Docket 1156—Shipments in refrigerator, insulated or 
heated cars. ° 
October 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8834—Kettle River Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
9146—\cGowen-Foshee Lumber Co. vs. F. A. & G. R. R. Co. 
et al 


9797—-Itohert Abeles et al. vs. Alex. & Western Ry. Co. et al. 

9907—Commercial Club of Omaha vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

October 11—Argument_at Washington, D. C.: 

9798—Portsmouth Assn. of Commerce vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


9955—Rowland Lumber Co. et al. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752-5. I. Du Pont de Ne@mours & Co. vs. M. D. & S. R. R 
Co. et al. 

and Sub. Nos. 1, 7, 9, 27, 28, 30, 33, 35,-44, 53, 58, 64, 65, 
, 76, 77, 81, 86, 95, 97, 98, 102, 104, 108—E. I. Du Pont de 
Yemours & Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

and Sub. Nos. 8, 32, 55, 59—E. I. 
: Co. va. Cc. & W. Co Ry. Co. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 6, 10, 13, 24, 49, 56, 59, 60, 67, 68, 73, 79, 87. 
90, 92, 96, 100, 103, 109—I. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 
vs. A. ©. 1 E.R. Ce. Ot 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 3, 5, 12, 25—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. Georgia R. R. Co. et al. 


Du Pont de Nemours 





9752 and Sub. Nos.’ 2, 4, 21,22, 38, 40, 57, 61, 71, 72, 107—E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs..C. of Ga. Ry. Co. et al. 
9752 and Sub. 11—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. G. F. 


& A. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 14, 28, 39, i J. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. vs. A. & W. Pm. Co. et al. 

9752 and ~~ Nos. 15, 52—E. r .- Pont de Nemours & Co. 
vs. G. S. & F. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 16—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Ga. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 


9752 and Sub. Nos. 17, 45—E. 
vs. M. D. & S. 


I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
R. R. Co. et al. 


Special Lumber Permits! 


Tke general embargo on Forest Products (except 
shooks, staves, hoops, headings end manufac- 
tured containers) will make necessary the secur- 
ing of many special permits. Our Washington 
Cffice will make it a special feature of its work 
to handle requests for permits at a nominal cost 
to you. Consult as to particulars 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


Colorado Building Washington, D. C. 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Hoodie 36s Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc, This valuable Reference Buok free. Write tor it. 
Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 


Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsure 
rofits. Submit your literature for pre- 


ing maximum 
iiminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. ~ 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
Lists St.Louis 
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9752 and.Sub. No. 18—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Gainesville Mid. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 31—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Ga. & Fla. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 34—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Norf. Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 36, 42, 43—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. W. Ry. of Ala. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 37, 85—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 19, 46, 47—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
ve. Wrightville & Tennille R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 48, 62, 83, 84—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 51—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Ga. S. W. & G. R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 66—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Union & Glen Springs R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 75—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
N. W. R. R. Co. of S. C. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 78—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Bennettsville & Cheraw R. R. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. No. 95—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Orangeburg Ry. Co. et al. 

9752 and Sub. Nos. 62, 105—E. I. Du Pont-de Nemours & Co. 
vs. Lancaster & Chester Ry. Co. et al. 

9849 and Sub. Nos. 4, 7, 8—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

9849 and Sub. No. 1—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. W. 
Ry. of Ala. et al. 

9849 and Sub. Nos. 2, 6, 16, 17, 18, 21—E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. vs. A. C. in R. R. Co. 

9849 and Sub. , 3, 5, 14, 19—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

9849 and Sub. Nad 9, 12—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
C. of Ga. Ry. Co. et al. 


9849 and day No. 10—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. A. 
& W. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


inn and ho No. 11—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
D. & S. R. R. Co. et al. 


9849 and Sub. No. 13—E. I. 
Norf. Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 
9849 and Sub. No. 15—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. F. 
R. & N. E. R. R. Co. et al. 
9849 and Ly No. 20—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. N. 
& W. Ry. Co. 
October le eg at Washington, D. C. 
9842—Western Pac. R. Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. “et al. 
9878—Ida S. Rete vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. et al. 
7893-7894—Royal Milling Co. vs. G. Nor. Ry. Co. 
October 14—Argument at Washington, D. C. 
9887—St. Louis Elect. Term. Ry.-Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. 
L. Ry. Co. et al. — 
10026—Armour & Co. vs. E. P. & S. W. et al. 
—_ — No. 1—Swift & Co. et al. vs. E. P. & S.:W. Co. 
et al. 
=. pe. No. 2—Wilson & Co. Inc. vs. E. P. & S. W. Co. 
et al. 


October 14—Argument at Washjngton, D. C.: 
* — ene Scales Corp., Ltd., vs. A. & R. R. R. Co. 
eta 
October 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 10134—Keystone Warehouse Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. BR. Co. 
October 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 10150—James J. Redmond vs. Adams Express Co. 
* 10167—Sioux City Live Stock Exchange vs. Chicago & North- 
western Ry. Co. et al. 
10026, Sub. No. 3—Morris & Co. vs. E. P. & S, W. Co. et al. 
October 17—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

Valuation Docket No. 4—In the matter of valuation of the 
property of the K. C. S. Ry. Co., Maywood & S. C. Ry. Co., 
Ponteau Val. R. R. Co., Ark. Western Ry. oy Ft. Smith 
& V. B. Ry. Co. of Tex. & Ft. — ge & &. & G. By. 
co, XK. C. &. & G. Term. Co., Sport A. CS . Co, Glen's 
Pool Tank Line. 

October 22—Hearing at Chicago, IIl.: 
10204—-Consolidated Classification case—Petroleum interests. 


October 23—Hearing at Chicago, III: 
1 onsolidated Classification case—Petreleum interests. 
October 24—Hearing at Chicago, IIl.: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—Rubber interests. 
October 25—Hearing at Chicago, IIl.: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—Furniture interests. 
October 26—dearing at Chicago, IIL: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—Furniture interests. 
October 28—Hearing at Chicago, III: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—Packers and poultry 
and dairy interests. 
November 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 
9200—Railwav mai. vav. 
November 4—Hearing at Chicago, III: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—Stove and range in- 
terests. 
November 5 to 8 inclusive—Hearing at Chicago, IIL: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—Miscellaneous subjects. 
November 12—Hearing at Washington, D. C.: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case—For such interests as 
may desire to be heard. 


vs. M. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
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COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has discontinued proceedings in ase 
10100, Western Trunk Line Hay & Straw, 15th se. tion 
application 3380, account having been withdrawn by peti- 
tioners. 

The Commission, upon complainant’s request, las dis. 
missed proceedings in case 10178, Va. Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

The Commission, upon complainant’s request, has dis- 
missed proceedings in case 10106, Gress Mfg. Co. vs. A. C. 
L. R. R. 

The Commission, upon complainant’s request, dismissed 
proceedings in case 6935, Chelsea Refining Co. et al. ys, 
A. T. & 8. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

The Commission has dismissed proceedings in case 10099, 
Lumber to Chicago and related points, 15th section ap- 
plication 3307, having been withdrawn by petitioners. 

The Commission, upon complainant’s request, has dis- 
missed proceedings in case 9850, Union Traction Co. ys, 
A. T. & S. F. Co. et al. 

The Commission, upon complainant’s request, has dis- 
missed proceedings in case 9769, Helvetia Milk Condensing 
Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 

The Commission, upon complainant’s request, has dis- 
missed proceedings in case 10147, Northern Potato Traffic 
Association vs. C. & N. Ry. Co. et al. 


ADVANCE ON SAND, ETC. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo has decided that the Admin- 
istration cannot recede from the advancé of one cent a 
hundred on sand, gravel and crushed stone, but that im- 
mediate consideration will be given to individual cases 
where the advance imposes unusual hardship. He expects 



























shippers to apply to district rate committees for modifi- | 


cations and says he has asked them to give preferred 
attention to this matter. 


I. & S. 1156 DISCONTINUED 


The carriers having canceled the tariffs proposing in- 
creased rates on shipments in refrigerator, insulated, or 
heated cars, the Commission has discintinued I. and S. 
No. 1156. 


Bind Them Up 


Hundreds of Traffic World 
subscribers, appreciating the 
value of the publication as a per- 
manent reference work, have their 
copies permanently bound in book 
form. 


Our charge for doing this kind 
of work is only $1.50 net per vol- 
ume, and we do it right, a good 
quality of -law buckram being 
used, and the volumes being 
properly marked in gilt letters on 


red and black leather labels. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


418 South Market Street 
CHICAGO 
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ip- Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. Re Shipments’’ 


TRAFFIC MANAGER. of commercial organization in 
v8, western city of 80,000 desires to make change. Will con- 

sider position with industrial or commercial organization. 
is: TH age 29, eleven years’ experience, class four draft. Can 
ng furnish publications and references to vouch for my ability 
is- and initiative. Minimum salary $2,400. Address T. M., 
fic care Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN “a 
X s = = 
se = = 
ET Ce ee | Used by = 
on GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- |= = 
ti- MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for = the Na = 
getting the a one = a in hg = — —_ = V y = 

: ites for classified advertisements are as follows: ive = " ‘ = 
1s- ne per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- = os _— the handling of supplies = 
ke jon and two cents per word for each additional insertion, |= and ammunition to our boysabroad, | = 
» in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- = the U.S. Government is equipping its |= 

is- = battleships, cantonments, Quartermaster’s |= 
- oe Depts., etc., with — = 
: A POSITION is open for an auditor with the corporate body = = 
ed of a standard gauge road. Apply to C. I. M., care of The pram EAI = 
x ad = 

Vs. og = 
WANTED—Traffic Managership;: experience, ability and char- Bae STENCIL MACHINE = 

acter qualifications justifying minimum three thousand dollar eo ir : = 

38, position, with prospects. Address ‘‘Prospect,” care of The : The Machine That Safeguards Your = 


TRAFFIC MANAGER is seeking desirable opening; 

years’ experience, railroad and industrial. Thoroughly familiar Speedy, 
with I. C. C. regulations and procedure; rates and efficient Durable, 
handling of claims. Capable of assuming charge or organizing Accurate 


Married. Address ‘‘Manager,’’ care of The Put Your Shipping-Room on an Efficient Basis 


TVMDIOUANOUAALNSTM TH 


\) 
l 


in- _ . : Do away with tags, labels and hand-lettering—mark your 
a WANTED—Position as traffic manager, industrial concern or shipments boldly and legibly, as the Government does, with 
: railroad. Fifteen years’ experience in traffic and accounting stencils cut on the IDEAL Stencil Machine. Write for free 
m- work; 32 years old and married. At present employed as traffic booklet and sample stencils. 

3S manager and auditor steam road. ge nee gE cee peers. 

ots Address E. M. G., care of The Traffic World, icago, Il. IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
ifi- WANTED—tTraffic position with very large industrial concern 


20 Ideal Block BELLEVILLE, ILL 


Sales offices in principal cities 


LT TTT TW I 





ed where young man with twenty years of technical and practical 
traffic experience of a wide scope can have plenty to do. Be 
glad to discuss matter and furnish as references some of the 


ae eee eee ne Tre tie Werle Chica ees PMHroa’. | Exit MINNA NIAAA AAA 


. MAN, 45, several years’ experience claim department com- 
in- mon carriers, seeks connection industrial coneern freight claim 
or agent. Asher, Traffic World. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS Blackmond’s Freight Rate Guide 


"8 THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning Telephone Harrison 2481 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation Is the only Guide which includes the 
a are 7 or better eT a ae 
é public and the state and national governments o e needs 
egislation where deemed 25% Increase 
, oe po went at ig: Seg my - —_ fof ey laws are a ns 
ered harm o the free interchange of commerce; the RA HA 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- ACC TE NDY 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. ALPHABETICAL POCKET SIZE 
Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. LOOSE LEAF SIMPLE 
G. M. Freer aa President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- Price including changes in rates 


merce and Merchants’ Exchange. Z 2 
W. H. Chandler - $7.50 per Year for Single Copies 


SHAUALSNNIOAIN ALOU ASEUUUUAEUAL ALON 


EL 


Oscar F. Bell ‘ en -...-Secretary-Treasurer 
= me. ‘apne Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, x 


E. F. Lacey 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago. Til. L. E. STANTON D. T. BERRY 


nissertezeneteacrieriaea eee "=" | SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
. : 


Export Warehousing Insurance 


Manager. General Offices. Lawrence Building. Sterling. TH. Space, Rates and Ocean Bills Lading procured 
Settlements, India, Hawaii, Central and South 


WE LEASE TANK CARS America. All Trans-Pacific Ports. Best Bank- 
: ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT a eee 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE STANTON & BERRY 


Phone Canal 3400 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, im 461 Market Street San Francisco, Cal, 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


Ferwardiag The J. H. W. Steele Co. ine. 


insurance Banking Foretgn Exchange 


New York New Orieans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are pre to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817-6) WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for ping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 

distribution a specialty. ly motor deliveries throughout the city at 

very reasonable prices. Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 16 CENTS 


Western | Transter and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
Et PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in E! Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


620-632 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 

The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 

front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particular 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


24-CAR SWITCH 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Speciality. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


* GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sackamenio 


325 Thirteenth St Iith and R Sts 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


L. Shipments af Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE@ 


Operating !7 Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1029 Seuth Canali Street, near Tayior Street. 


Teaming ef Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Cartoad Distributors 


= 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN 4 CO. 1131 EAST 771 STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING «‘ENTRB 
Ceatral House, Dock Route (10 x 400’) 
Crossing TIL South Chicago, Il. 
LS ao Med Plate Deltvus. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or BJ. & B Del’ 
Ampie Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities. 
Thru ee and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
ISEB won TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 
AND TRANSHIPPING 
Governed by Illinois Public Ctilities (Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point tn North and South Carolina. 
a Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
repece roof Building. North and South Carolina Distributors 

for estinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all ints. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and @ Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
 S#pONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - M™QO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


~ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Generai Storage. Forwarding. Carioad Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO north South Fast and West 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference between carload 
and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us your mixed carlots North South, East and West 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of Ail Classes of Freight. 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 


John R. Walker Claude W. Owen 


WALKER & OWEN 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 


Munsey Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics 


Southern Bullding, Washington, D. C. 
Transcription, Re we and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases. 


References Furnished. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


Luther M. Wajter John &. Burchmere 


Formerly Attorneys for 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Matters Affecting Carriers and 
Public Utilities 
1630 First Natl Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 


BISHOP & BAHLER 
TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
Traffic and tion Matters 


All Transporta 
Interstate Commerce and State Commis- 
sion Cases. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Merchants’ Exchange 


Oakland, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ist Sav. Bank Bidg. Kerckhoff Bidg. 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE 
COUNSEL 


Twenty Years’ Practical Experience in 
Transportation and Traffic Matters 


SUITE 713-715 


CRILLY BUILDING 
35 SO. om 


DEARBORN ST 
CHICAGO 


LAW OFFICES OF 


FRANCIS B. JAMES 


004-5-6-7-6 Westery Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. 6. 


R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 
Murphy Buliding, East St. Louls, Ili. 
606 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louls, Me. 


WALTER E. McCORNACK 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Suite 1337 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an au- 
thoritative legal treatise on the Federal regulation 
of interstate commerce and common carriers. 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Federal Trade Commission 
and Antitrust Cases 


Marquette Bullding, CHICAGO, ILL. 


S. C. BATES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


315-16-17 Holland Bullding 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Interstate Commerce and Public Service 
Commission Cases. 


Isaac Born Arnet B. Cronk 


BORN & CRONE 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Cases oe Transportation and 

Public Utility Law. Practice before 

Interstate Commerce and State Com- 
missions and Courts. 


515-516 Occidental Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Colorade Building, Washington, D. C. 


Former M her of the, Senartment of Sustios as 
Selleiter of internal Revea 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 
Cc. D. CHAMBERLIN 


Attorney at Law and Commerce 
* Counse 


828-25 Guardian Bldg., Cieveiand, o. 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMI SSION 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases 
Befere Courts and Commissions. 


Lytten Bullding, 
Chieago. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washingtea, D. C. 
Cases Section Foe Financial and 26 Gee 
Cost of Service aad Otnet 


and 
Rate Litigation h- ~J State and Peder and Federal 
sions and Courts. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Sulte 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


HAL H. SMITH 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 
Practices Before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


H. L. Winsten B. E. Slawter 


WINSTON & SLAWTER 


Practice before Interstate Commerce 
Commission and State Railroad 
Commissions. 


Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


GEORGE B. WEBSTER 


Counsel in Interstate Commerce and 
Public Service Commission Cases 


International Life Building 
St. Louis 


As a Friend ef THE TRAFFIC WORLD please mention thie paper in writing te atternsye. 
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WASHINGTON, COLORADO BUILDING CHICAGO, 418430 S. Market Street 
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GERRARD METHOD 


of 


ROUND WIRE BOX STRAPPING 


You will eliminate the expense and trouble of LOSS 
and DAMAGE CLAIMS. The bex is tied together 
rigidly at the points really needing protection. No 
extra nails to puncture your package—applied easily 
and fast—40 to 60 boxes per hour. The strapping 
tool is loaned to you free of charge. Your only ex- 
pense is material and labor. It assures the arrival of 
your product at its eect just as it left your 
shipping room. 


It Makes the Wooden Box an Indestructible Package 


larZ, lara ”, 
we Fie That Binds 

Home Office: 77 Waraen St., New York 

BRANCHES 

CS 202 So. State Street Boston, Mass 
Cleveland. arena 115 St. Clair Avenue, NW. Rochester, N. Y Frank = 
TE. Tete. Benes cecccccesceccccesccet 206 So. 7th Street Philedeiphta., PS. .coccccccccscce 238 N. ~ laware Av 
em Puaeteee... Gib csicanecccccssewesas 112 Market Street ee ore, Md 09 Seuth St 
Mt: WII 455005320 scenes 512% First Avenue, South Peters Street 
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FOR PUBLIC CONVENIENCE 


Express Money Orders, Travelers Cheques and 
other forms of express financial paper are sold 
at all offices of the American Railway Express 
Company. 


The Express Money Order has proved its 
usefulness and simplicity. Its value to the 
business man, the local merchant, the woman 
in the home, is generally appreciated by the 
American public. As a means of sending 
money to the boys in camp or home or abroad, 
Express Money Orders are oe their bit in 
the war. 


Express Travelers Cheques are =_——— 
able to the commercial traveler, to the tourist, 
to the war worker—to everyone who finds it 
necessary to make a journey from home. 
Whenever or wherever you travel, use Express 
Travelers Cheques. 


Our Travel Department has exceptional 
facilities for simplifying and arranging trips 
for commercial men and war travelers. The 
department is at your service in securing 
steamer reservations and hotel accommodations 
in the West Indies, Panama, Central and South 
America, Honolulu, Manila, Japan and China. 
























Our Travel Department can help you. Ask 
any Express Agent as to its facilities. Service 
is its watchword. : 


~ American Express Company 
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